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Path  of  terror 

Andrm  wreaks  havoc  in  S.  Pknida 


Schools  must 
oiler  opUon 
to  Charnel  One 
(See  page  9) 


There's  no  such  thing  as  a  calm 
before,  during  or  after  the  storm. 

An  unknown  force  was  coming.  One  most  of  us  had  only  read  about  in  history  books.  Before  the 
storm,  warning  local  residents  of  its  imminent  landfall  and  destructive  power  was  top  priority. 

Packing  150-mile-per-hour  winds,  it  hit  with  stunning  impact.  During  the  storm,  our  reporters, 
editors  and  photojournalists  covered  it  head  on,  from  every  conceivable  location. 

Now,  the  rebuilding  has  begun.  After  the  storm,  continuing  coverage  is  more  important  than 
ever.  We're  exposing  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  heroes  and  the  villains.  Plus  we're  actively 
supporting  relief  efforts  through  employee  volunteers  and  fundraising  programs. 

Hurricane  Andrew  has  been  a  journalist's  dream  and  nightmare.  We've  had  the  unique 
opportunity  to  provide  firsthand  coverage  of  the  nation's  largest  Biowaid/Palm  Beach 

natural  disaster  in  this  century,  and  our  people  responded  to  the  ^  n 

challenge.  We  hope  we  never  have  to  do  it  again. 

America's  fastest-growing  major  newspaper  since  1980. 


Family  feud 
in  Effingham 
(See  page  11) 


(See  page  16) 
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PLAYING  GAMES  FOR  READERSHIP 


Copley  News  Service  is  offering  a  new  feature  for  6-  to  12-year-old  readers. 
Kids  Home  Newspaper  by  J.R.  Rose,  featuring  Pup  the  super  dog,  has  five  puz¬ 
zles,  rhymes  and  riddles  each  week.  Pup's  supporting  cast  is  his  owner,  as  well 
as  a  friendly  hippopotamus  and  bunny.  Readers  are  encouraged  to  submit 
games,  jokes  and  riddles  for  Rose  to  include. 

j.R.  Rose  is  the  staff  artist  and  cartoonist  for  the  Front  Royal,  Va.,  Warren 
Sentinel.  He  has  won  numerous  awards  from  the  Virginia  Press  Association 
for  his  editorial  cartoons,  illustrations,  infographics  and  ad  designs.  Rose 
recently  illustrated  his  first  children's  book,  "Learning  to  Slow  Down  and  Pay 
Attention"  (Chesapeake  Psychological  Services). 

Kids  Home  Newwaper  is  available  weekly,  every  other  week  or  once  a 
month.  It  is  part  of  (INS'  Crossword  and  Games,  Comics,  Family  and  Variety 


P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

*Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293*1818. 


The  credibility  and  dependability  of  a  newspaper. 


The  impact  and  immediacy 
of  broadcasting. 

The  convenience  and 
personalization  of 
a  phone  call. 


That’s  the  promise  of 
voice  information  services. 

It’s  the  mission  of  the  Voice  News  Network. 


Voice 

News 

Networ' 


Ideas  that  work. 


Tribune  Media  Services 


435  N.  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 
64  E.  Concord  Street  •  Orlando,  FL  32801 


Voice  News  Network  is  now  produced 
and  marketed  by  Tribune  Media 
Services.  We ’re  putting  TMS’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  developing  innovative  editorial 
services  to  work  in  the  exciting  field  of 
fi-ee-to-call  audiotex. 

We  don’t  sell  equipment.  Our  focus  is 
on  the  content.  VNN  is  committed  to 
providing  newspapers  with  quality 
information  services  for  all  leading 
brands  of  audiotex  equipment.  From 
our  newsroom  to  your  readers. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Barbara  Abramson  at  1-800-322-3068. 
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SEPTEMBER 

22 —  American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising  Law  and 
Business  Confererx»,  Le  Parker-Meridien  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

23 —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  U.S.  Coupon  Forum,  The  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

24-26 — Nevada  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Convention  Center, 
Fallon,  Nev. 

24-26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Editorial  Conference,  The  Reg¬ 
istry  hlotel,  Bloomington,  Minn. 

24-26 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 
The  Red  Lion  Inn,  Yakima,  Wash. 

24- 27 — New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence,  The  Tara  Hyannis  Hotel  &  Resort,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

25- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  The  Ritz-Cartton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

26- iaiM — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Annual  General  Assembly,  The 

Palace  Hotel,  Madrid,  Spain. 

29-1(V1 — International  Newspaper  Group,  Annual  Conference,  The  Sheraton 
Premiere  Hotel,  Tysons  Comer,  Va. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Nassau  Inn, 
Princeton,  N.J. 

1- 4 — Women  in  Communications,  National  Professional  Conference,  The 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel/lllinois  Center,  Chicago,  III. 

2- 4 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Family  Newspaper 

Conference,  The  Hilton  Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 

7-9 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The 
Hilton  Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 

9- 10 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Pere  Marquette 

Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

9-11  — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Fall  Board  Meeting,  The  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

10 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Annual  “Cracker  Crumble,”  The  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

10- 13— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  The 

Hilton  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

11- 14 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Annual  Conference,  The  St.  Paul  Ho¬ 

tel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

11-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

13-17 — American  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  Annual  Meeting,  The 
Eldorado  Hotel,  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

16-17 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Holiday 
Inn,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

18-20 — Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Inter-Continental  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago,  III. 

23-25 — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Economic  of  Inner  City 
Problems:  An  Urban  Issues  Conference  for  Journalists,”  The  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Center  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

29-30 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Board  Meeting,  The 
Ahwahnee  Hotel,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

SEPTEMBER 

24-35 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Advanced  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Training  Workshop,  The  Marriott  Hotel,  Worcester,  Mass. 

27-30 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  “Compet¬ 
ing  for  Advertising  Dollars”  Seminar,  The  Palacio  del  Rio  Hotel,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

27-1012 — American  Press  Institute,  “Advertising  Sales  and  Marketing  Strate¬ 
gies  for  Weekly  Newspapers”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston, 
Va. 

27-1013— American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  News  Editors  and  Copy 
Desk  Chiefs,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 
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About  Awards 


Donrey  Media  Group  Awards.  The  Donrey  Media 
Group  presented  its  25th  annual  Donrey  Awards  recently. 
The  contest  honored  Donrey  companies  for  outstanding 
work  in  1 6  categories.  The  categories  and  first-place  win¬ 
ners  are:  General  Promotion  Excellence,  Las  Vegas 
{Ne\ .)Review- Journal',  Community  Service,  Glasgow 
(Ky.)  Daily  Times',  Sales  Promotion,  Henryetta  (Okla.) 
Daily  Free-Lance',  Creative  Excellence,  Newspaper,  Nor¬ 
man  (Okla.)  Transcript',  Creative  Excellence,  Poster,  Don¬ 
rey  Outdoor,  Wichita,  Kan.;  Creative  Excellence,  Painted 
Bulletin,  Donrey  Outdoor,  Amarillo,  Texas;  Reporting 
Excellence,  Spot  News,  Las  Vegas  Review  Journal;  Re¬ 
porting  Excellence,  Feature,  Inland  Valley  Daily  Bulletin, 
Ontario,  Calif.;  Reporting  Excellence,  Series,  Nevada 
Appeal,  Carson  City;  Sports  Reporting  Excellence,  Ab¬ 
erdeen  (Wash.)  Daily  World',  Best  Page  One,  Inland  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  Bulletin;  Production  Excellence,  Chico  (Calif.) 
Enterprise-Record',  Circulation  Growth  (circ.  7,500  or 
less),  Arkadelphia  (Ark.)  Daily  Siftings  Herald',  Circu¬ 
lation  Growth  (circ.  more  than  1 5,000),  Springdale  (Ark.) 
Morning  News',  Circulation  Promotion,  Moberly  (Mo.) 
Monitor-Index',  Photography-News  (circ.  8,000  or  less), 
Durant  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat;  Photography-News, 
(circ.  more  than  8,000),  West  Hawaii  Today,  Photogra¬ 
phy,  Feature  (circ.  8,000  or  less),  Durant  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat;  Photography,  Feature  (circ.  more  than  8,000),  Chico 
Enterprise-Record. 

SPJ  Mark  of  Excellence  Awards.  The  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists  has  announced  the  winners  of  the 
1991  Mark  of  Excellence  Awards,  honoring  the  best  in 
student  journalism. 

In  the  newspaper  category,  the  winner  in  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ing  was  Amitava  Kumar,  University  of  Minnesota;  Edi¬ 
torial  Cartooning,  Mike  Carroll,  Eastern  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity;  Column  Writing,  Linda  Seebach,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Spot-News  Reporting,  Tricia  Deering,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin-Madison;  In-Depth  Reporting, 
Michelle  Corriel  and  Brent  Cook,  Colorado  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  Feature  Writing,  Alisa  Wabnik,  University  of 
Arizona;  Sportswriting,  Jackie  Spinner,  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale;  Best  All-Around  Daily  Stu¬ 
dent  Newspaper,  the  Minnesota  Daily;  Best  All-Around 
Non-Daily  Student  Newspaper,  The  Eagle,  American  Uni¬ 
versity. 

SPJ  First  Amendment  Awards.  William  Hirschman, 
a  reporter  at  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  received  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Professional  Journalists’  First  Amendment  Award 
for  “his  1 9-year  guardianship  of  the  public’ s  right  to  know 
in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.” 

An  expert  on  Kansas’  access  laws,  Hirschman  recently 
mobilized  a  successful  campaign  against  attempts  by 
Robert  Stephan,  the  Kansas  attorney  general,  to  deny  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  reported  to  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies. 

Other  First  Amendment  Award  winners  were  Daniel 
Patrinos,  operations  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
who  was  the  media  coordinator  for  the  Milwaukee  County 
Circuit  Courts  during  the  Jeffrey  Dahmer  mass  murder 
trial,  and  Judge  Laurence  Gram  Jr.,  who  presided  over 
the  trial. 

Chicago  Press  Veteran  of  the  Year.  Vern  Whaley, 
who  served  as  picture  editor  of  the  now-defunct  Chicago 
American  for  21  years,  has  been  named  1992  Chicago 
Press  Veteran  of  the  Year  by  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans 
Association. 
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Business  as  usual.  Anything  but.  We’ve  studied 
the  new  needs  of  newspapering,  just  as  you  have, 
and  we’ve  changed  with  the  times.  The  result  is 
a  USA  Weekend  that  works  for  today’s  readers. 

Our  editorial  is  young,  attracting  a 
greater  diversification  of  readers. 


WEEKEND 


Each  issue  invites  readers  to  interact  and 
respond.  And  we  are  an  economical  addition  to 
your  newspaper.  Which  is  why  more  and  more 
newspapers  are  discovering  USA  Weekend. 

To  find  out  why  we’ll  work  for  you,  call 
Chuck  Gabrielson  at  (212)  715-2148. 


Right  now. 


THE  EEADING  edge 


By  Michael  Conniff 


A  personal  history  of  audiotex 


There  are  those  in  the  newspaper  business  who  will  go 
to  their  graves  believing  new  technology  should  neither 
be  seen  nor  heard.  I  am  not  talking  here  of  the  elder  states¬ 
man  who  resisted  “the  tubes”  —  the  computer  terminals 
that  now  glow  green  and  gold  in  newsrooms  around  what 
we  used  to  call  the  Free  World.  Nor  do  1  refer  to  Herb 
Caen,  the  nonpareil  columnist  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  who  still  raps  out  his  copy  on  a  manual  typewriter 
like  there  is  no  tomorrow.  I  do  mean  those  among  us  who 
find  it  hard  to  swallow  the  idea  that  voice  information 
services  have  a  legitimate  role  in  the  newspaper  business. 

Let’s  go  back  70  years,  give  or  take. 

A  man  with  a  megaphone  stands  in  front  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  office  in  Danbury,  Conn.  It  is  October  in  the  val¬ 
ley  along  the  river,  and  the  leaves  on  the  street  mean  the 
World  Series,  still  a  draw  even  after  the  Black  Sox  gam¬ 
bling  scandal  of  1 9 1 9.  A  crowd  comes  together  outside  the 
office  and  the  man  raises  the  megaphone  to  his  lips  to  give 
the  latest  score.  The  crowd  roars  the  way  it  still  could  in 
the  ’20s  —  another  run  for  the  Yankees  —  and  then  the 
man  dashes  back  inside  to  decipher  the  wire,  to  miracu¬ 
lously  transform  dots  and  dashes  into  balls  and  strikes. 

I  like  to  think  of  that  moment  as  the  birth  of  audiotex: 
the  first  time  a  news  organization  used  voice  technology 
(the  megaphone  and  Morse  Code)  to  bring  24-hour  cov¬ 
erage  to  the  people  when  it  mattered  most. 

In  that  crowd  that  afternoon  there  is  a  small  boy,  the 
son  of  the  man  with  the  megaphone.  The  small  boy  will 
grow  up  one  day  to  become  a  sportswriter  in  Danbury  for 
the  News-Times,  and  then  a  newspaper  columnist  and  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  foreign  correspondent.  He  will  re¬ 
place  the  fabled  Damon  Runyon  on  the  op-ed  pages  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American  in  1 946.  He  will  become  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  largest  afternoon  daily  in  America,  the  snake- 
bitten  and  godforsaken  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune. 

The  small  boy  who  grew  up  to  do  these  things  never 
lost  his  childlike  love  of  the  paper.  Maybe  the  feature  he 
loved  the  most  was  “The  Inquiring  Photographer.”  The 
Inquiring  Photographer  would  go  out,  ask  random  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  street  the  question  of  the  day,  and  their  answers 
and  pictures  would  appear  the  next  day  in  the  newspaper. 

“The  best  thing  in  the  paper,”  he  said  to  his  son  over 
the  top  of  Mantle  and  Maris  in  the  sports  section.  “Be¬ 
cause  those  people  are  providing  the  copy  —  and  they’re 
getting  their  picture  in  the  paper,  which  means  they’re 
going  to  buy  it.” 

(Conniff  is  editor  and  senior  consultant  of  the  Kelsey 
Report,  a  telecommunications  newsletter,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  High  Comm  Group,  a  consulting  firm.) 


The  Inquiring  Photographer,  in  other  words,  person¬ 
alized  the  newspaper.  You  could  “hear”  the  “voice”  of 
the  people  right  there  on  the  page  in  front  of  you.  You 
could  also  see  them  caught  in  the  act  of  being  themselves. 
For  just  that  moment  there  was  no  line  between  the  read¬ 
ers  and  the  reporters:  the  people  owned  the  paper. 

The  AP  man  with  the  megaphone  was  my  grandfather. 
The  small  boy  and  future  newspaperman  was  my  father. 

I  burden  you  with  this  personal  history  to  make  the  case 
for  the  role  of  voice  information  services  in  the  modern 
newspaper,  a  role  that  goes  back  at  least  three  genera¬ 
tions.  Letters  to  the  editor  and  pieces  on  the  op-ed  page 
have  always  been  there  as  a  place  for  readers  to  be  heard, 
of  course,  and  newspapers  have  long  had  help  lines,  hot 
lines,  and  other  lines  too  numerous  to  mention.  Dear  Abby 
or  Ann  Landers  are  obligatory  features,  another  way  for 
readers  to  demand  a  hearing  for  their  wants  and  fears. 

There  may  be  better  ways  than  voice  technology  to  find 
out  who  won  the  World  Series,  but  a  newspaper  has  no 
better  way  to  hear  all  about  the  life  of  the  mind  of  its  read¬ 
ers.  Not  long  ago,  I  happened  to  call  the  Newsline  au¬ 
diotex  service  of  the  News-Times  in  Danbury  (203-798- 
2500).  Though  I  was  disappointed  so  much  of  the  content 
came  canned  from  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  the  corporate  par¬ 
ent  of  Ottaway  Newspapers,  now  owner  of  the  News- 
Times,  I  was  relieved  to  hear  one  stern  warning  after  an¬ 
other  in  the  sports  section,  courtesy  of  the  Community 
Relations  Office  of  the  Danbury  Police  Department. 

I  learned  from  Newsline  that  if  you  didn’t  have  your 
license,  registration  and  insurance  card  with  you  when 
driving  in  Danbury,  you  could  be  fined  $40  for  each  piece 
of  missing  paper. 

“Keep  your  paperwork  in  order  and  drive  carefully,” 
warned  the  voice  of  Community  Relations,  and  I  had  ev¬ 
ery  intention  of  doing  so  during  my  next  safari  up  Route 
7.  I  learned  further  that  you  could  expect  another  $40 
tithing  in  the  Hat  City  if  you  neglected  to  defrost  your  car 
windows,  and  another  $40  fine  if  you  neglected  to  let  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  crosswalk  get  all  the  way  across. 

“Be  courteous,”  came  the  voice  again.  “Let  them  cross.” 

I  would  have  preferred  the  voice  of  the  people  to  the 
powers  that  be,  but  after  the  Danbury  PD’ s  warnings  I  was 
happy  to  learn  that  the  New  York  Knicks  had  picked  up 
“swingman”  Tony  Campbell  from  the  Minnesota  Timber- 
wolves  —  newsofimportinmy  worldthatwouldnotreach 
the  pages  of  the  News-Times  until  the  next  morning  at  best. 
If  I  could  not  hear  more  of  the  talk  of  the  town  firsthand 
from  Newsline,  then  at  least  I  could  come  away  with  some 
breaking  news.  I  got  right  on  the  phone  and  started  to  pass 
the  word.  The  only  thing  I  was  missing  was  a  megaphone. 
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JL  JLere’s  What 

Editors  Are  Saying  About 
Maturity  News  Service: 


"MNS's  impressive 
variety  of  material 
helps  us  reach  all 
levels  of  the  mature 
market.  We  use  it 
in  the  daily  paper  and 
in  our  special  monthly 
publication  for  seniors, 
'Fifty  Plus'." 

Harry  Moskos 
Editor 

The  Knoxville  News  Sentinel 

"We  use  MNS  in  our 
daily  paper  and  our 
senior  quarterly,  'Silver 
Salute'.  MNS  helps  us 
reach  both  seniors  and 
general  interest 
readers." 

Terry  McCollough 
Publisher 
Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch 


"MNS  is  timely  and 
newsworthy,  especially 
the  financial,  political 
and  health  care 
articles." 

Leslie  0.  Wey 
Advertising  Features  Editor 
Rocky  Mountain  News 

"I  find  the  'you  can' 
stories  very  useful, 
especially  since  many 
of  our  readers  are  baby 
boomers  helping  their 
parents  cope  with 
various  problems  of 
aging.  MNS  states  the 
problem  and  tries  to 
empower  the  reader  to 
do  something  about  it, 
offering  alternatives 
and  options,  phone 
numbers  and  sources  of 
further  information. " 

Bill  Robinson 
Assistant  Managing  Editor 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal 


Like  many  of  our  other 
clients,  these  editors 
consider  Maturity  News 
Service  to  be  important 
to  their  success.  MNS's 
news,  features,  photos 
and  graphics  can  help 
your  paper 

■  increase  readership 
among  the  growing 
50-plus  audience 

■  provide  vital  information 
to  loyal  older  readers 

■  create  senior  sections 
and  tabs  that  attract 
advertisers 

■  reach  more  baby 
boomers  with  news 
about  caring  for  aging 
parents 

MNS.  We're  part  of 
your  fuhue. 

For  Maturity  News  Service 
rates  and  availability,  please 
call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at 
800-221-4816  (in  New  York, 
212-692-3700). 
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Buying  classroom  time 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  debate  about  the  presentation  of  a  10- 
minute  television  program,  plus  two  minutes  of  advertising,  to 
schoolchildren  during  classroom  hours  has  deteriorated  into  a  le¬ 
gal  battle  about  the  rights  of  Channel  One  to  be  in  the  classroom. 

Judge  Jeremy  Fogel  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  (Calif.)  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  has  upheld  the  right  of  Channel  One  to  be  in  the  class¬ 
room  but  he  ruled  that  schools  must  advise  teachers,  students  and 
parents  of  their  right  not  to  watch — to  tune  out — Channel  One. 
He  ordered  that  alternative  programs  must  be  provided  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  not  want  to  participate  but  he  acknowledged  there 
is  valid  fear  of  “indirect  coercion”  because  the  programs  are 
shown  only  during  class  hours  and  not  at  recess  or  luncheon  peri¬ 
ods  “when  students  would  have  to  make  an  active  choice  to  watch 
them.” 

The  television  broadcaster  offers  expensive  and  sophisticat¬ 
ed  equipment  to  schools  in  return  for  permission  to  put  their 
programs  and  advertising  into  the  classrooms.  It  is  not  a  very 
subtle  bribe  designed  to  provide  a  captive  classroom  audience  in 
spite  of  what  Judge  Fogel  said  about  their  right  to  tune  out. 

Judge  Fogel  cited  the  “unprecedented  fiscal  emergency”  facing 
the  California  public  education  system  and  commended  “creative 
efforts  by  such  districts  to  provide  better  resources  and  curricu¬ 
lum”  which  “should  be  the  subject  of  judicial  intervention  only  in 
the  most  compelling  circumstances.” 

Then  he  went  on  to  rule,  and  we  think  this  is  the  crux  of  the  case: 
“At  the  same  time,  the  very  same  emergency  could  in  absence  of 
limiting  principles  lead  to  serious  abuses  such  as  sale  of  classroom 
time  for  advertising  as  a  means  of  obtaining  books  or  other  in¬ 
structional  materials  a  district  could  not  otherwise  afford.” 

That  is  exactly  what  Channel  One  is  doing:  Buying  classroom 
time  for  its  advertising  in  exchange  for  expensive  tv  equipment. 
It  is  time  educators  and  parents  woke  up  to  that  fact. 


Revealing  sources 

It  seems  that  judges  and  politicians  will  not  give  up  trying  to 
uncover  reporters’  sources  by  threatening  them  with  j ail. 

The  latest  is  in  Florida  (E&P  Sept.  12,  Page  18)  where  a  re¬ 
porter  is  threatened  for  obtaining  an  allegedly  sealed  court  order, 
54  words  of  which  he  used  in  a  story.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Anthony  M.  Kennedy  has  granted  a  stay  and  the  case  may  come 
before  the  Court. 

In  his  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court,  reporter  Tim  Roche  said 
that  the  disputed  order  was  widely  disseminated  among  workers 
of  the  court  and  other  state  agencies,  and  therefore  confidential¬ 
ity  ceased  to  exist. 

There  is  a  free  press  issue  here  that  the  Supreme  Court  should 
consider.  Is  the  press  and  its  reporters  to  be  punished  for  publish¬ 
ing  information  already  available  to  many  others? 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Refutes  ‘assumptions’  made  by  publisher 


Clarifies  statistics 


Both  the  information  and  assump¬ 
tions  in  a  letter  by  John  Burgess  Of  the 
Buckeye  Publishing  Co.,  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  in  the  Aug.  22  issue  of  E&P,  are 
incorrect. 

In  an  earlier  issue,  July  4,  1992, 1 
refuted  his  contention  that  principals 
of  a  news  organization,  steeped  in  con¬ 
flict  of  interest,  can  be  legitimate. 

He  responded,  “She  sounds  to  me 
like  the  typical  PR  hack  who,  when 
turned  down  on  a  request  to  insert 
some  not  too  cleverly  disguised  ad¬ 
vertising  message  as  news,  labels  the 
legitimate  news  organization  as  not 
worthy  of  her  consideration  in  the  first 
instance.” 

He  is  wrong. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Counselors 
Academy  of  the  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  by  which  I  have  been 
accredited  since  1973,  and  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  protect,  not  bash,  the  press,  upon 
whose  continued  credibility,  objec¬ 
tivity  and  fairness  we  all  depend. 

He  writes  that  I  clearly  do  not  have 
the  basic  skills  required  of  entry-level 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 


reporters,  but  I  was  a  reporter  and  ed¬ 
itor  for  18  years  at  daily  newspapers 
in  California  and  Texas. 

Mr.  Burgess  refers  to  me,  in  the 
same  paragraph,  as  Ms.  Graham. 
Wrong  again.  I  am  Dr.  Graham,  and  I 
am  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  the  College  of  Communication  at 
Boston  University. 

I  used  his  example,  not  mine,  of 
United  Way  drive  chairmanship  as 
public  service  to  which  a  publisher 
can  commit  himself.  If  the  “myriad  of 
publishers”  with  whom  he  suggests 
he  consulted  resent  my  implication 
that  they  have  no  business  in  official 
capacities  of  any  campaign  by  which 
millions  of  dollars  of  public  money 
are  collected  and  disbursed,  I  am 
pleased  and,  yes,  I  have  paid  my  rent 
lately. 

The  two-paragraph  reference  to 
abuses  of  record  within  United  Way 
was  not  a  “harangue,”  only  proof  of 
the  pudding,  and  Mr.  Burgess  was  not 
personally  “assaulted.” 

I  was. 

We  used  to  fire  entry-level  re¬ 
porters  for  less. 

Marjorie  F.  Graham 


At  the  Association  for  Alternative 
Newsweeklies,  we’re  glad  your  mag¬ 
azine  pays  attention  to  our  associa¬ 
tion’s  quarterly  page  counts  {E&P, 
Aug.  15,  P.  19). 

You  said  erroneously  that  our  pa¬ 
pers  reported  “a  mean  number  of  56 
pages.”  We  did  not.  We  reported  a  me¬ 
dian  number  of  56  pages,  indicating, 
as  we  wrote,  that  “there  are  an  equal 
number  of  papers  with  more  than  56 
pages  and  fewer  than  56  pages.” 

To  see  why  this  matters,  take  a  hy¬ 
pothetical  group  of  five  people  and 
their  annual  incomes.  The  first  earns 
$5,000,  the  second  earns  $  1 0,000,  the 
third  earns  $15,000,  the  fourth  earns 
$20,000,  and  the  fifth  earns  $  1 00,000. 
The  median  income  for  this  group  is 
the  one  in  the  middle  of  the  list,  or 
$15,000. 

The  mean  (average)  income  for  this 
group  is  the  sum  of  all  their  incomes 
divided  by  the  number  of  people  in 
the  group,  or  $30,000.  Clearly,  in  this 
case,  you  get  a  better  idea  of  the  group 
as  a  whole  from  calculating  the  me¬ 
dian  than  from  calculating  the  mean. 

A  AN  papers  range  from  very  small 
to  very  large,  and  we  are  interested  in 
getting  a  good  picture  of  all  of  them. 
That  is  why  we  do  both  calculations. 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
collected  more  than  15  tons  of  mixed 
iron  and  steel  scrap,  with  another  ton 
of  brass  and  bronze  scrap,  in  the  na¬ 
tionwide  scrap  drive. 

4:  *  * 

Newspaper  employees  no  longer 
will  be  accepted  for  enlistment  or 
commissions  in  the  armed  services 
without  written  release  from  their  em¬ 
ployers,  if  they  are  key  men,  or  from 
their  local  selective  service  boards  if 
they  are  not  key  men.  “Communi¬ 
cation  services”  has  been  cataloged 
as  one  of  the  war  industries  which 
must  be  protected  against  manpower 
losses,  the  new  joint  Army-Navy  pol¬ 
icy  declares. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Allen,  Associated  Press  naval 
correspondent  in  the  Mediterranean, 
was  captured  by  the  Germans  at 
Tobruk  when  the  destroyer  he  was 
aboard  during  a  Commando  raid  was 
sunk.  German  propaganda  called  him 
“Mary”  Allen  and  lectured  the 
Americans  for  sending  a  woman  to  the 
front. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
September  19,  1942 


(Graham  is  president  of  Pan' 
American  Public  Relations  and  Ad' 
vertising.) 


Angie  Jabine 
(Jabine  is  editor  of  AAN  News.) 


i.YXoney’s  tight  in 
the  ’90s,  but  I  can’t  afford 
to  be  without  the  weekly 
package  of  entertainment 
and  lifestyle  stories  from 
PageUp  —  plus  color  art, 

to  boot.”  —  T.R.  Fitchko,  features  editor, 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 

‘PageUp 

Eight  lifestyle  &  entertainment  stories  with  art 
each  week  from  periodicals  around  the  world. 


For  details:  Connie  White  at  800-444-0267  or  310-785-9613  fax:  310-785-0613 
The  New  York  Times  Syndicate,  130  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
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Miami  Says 

“We  wm 

Rebuild’ 

wm  You  Help? 


In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Monday,  August  24,  Hurricane  Andrew 
devastated  a  huge  swath  of  Dade  County,  Florida,  in  tire  region  just 
south  of  Miami. 

The  catastrophic  result:  63,000  homes  destroyed,  close  to  300,000  left 


It  was  the  costliest  natural  disaster  in  American  history. 

Now,  the  people  of  Miami  and  Dade  County  are  digging  out,  fearing  for 
each  other,  rebuilding  their  shattered  community 

It  will  be  a  Herculean  effort.  No  American  community  has  ever  faced 
physical  destruction  on  such  an  ^ic  scale.  And  we  are  determined  to 
build  a  better,  more  just  and  promising  community  than  before,  not  just 
restore  die  world  that  Andrew’s  ferocious  winds  swept  away. 

The  civic  and  biuiness  leaders  of  Miami  and  Dade  County  have  come 
together  to  get  this  job  done.  We  have  formed  a  new  organization  called 
WE  WILL  REBUILD,  led  by  many  of  our  most  committed  citizens, 
drawn  fiom  all  sectors  of  our  wonderfully  diverse  community 

This  broad-based  effort  has  the  full  and  active  support  of  President 
George  Bush,  Governor  Lawton  Chiles  and  many,  many  Miamians 
dedicated  to  binding  the  wounds  of  today  and  building  a  better 
tomorrow  for  all  our  citizens. 

WE  WILL  REBUILD  needs  your  help.  Now. 

Please  caU: 
1-800-551-1010 

or  mail  your  contribution  to: 


WE  WILL  REBUILD 

P.O.  Box  010790 
Miami,  Florida  33101-0790 
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Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


Schools  must  offer  option  to  Channel  One 

California  county  judge  refuses  state  school  superintendent’s  bid  to  ban 
commercial  tv  from  schools,  but  says  student  viewing  must  be  voluntary 


By  MX.  Stein 

A  state  official  lost  a  bid  to  ban 
Channel  One  from  California  schools 
when  a  judge  ruled  the  television  news 
and  advertising  program  neither  vio¬ 
lates  any  law  nor  is  compulsory  for 
teachers  and  students. 

However,  in  his  Sept.  9  decision, 
Santa  Clara  County  Superior  Court 
Judge  Jeremy  Fogel  said  schools  must 
formally  advise  teachers,  students  and 
parents  of  their  right  to  tune  out  of 
Channel  One. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  Bill  Honig,  who  sought  an 
injunction  to  ban  the  12-minute  pro¬ 
gram,  appeared  to  consider  Judge  Fo- 
gel’ s  stipulations  at  least  a  partial  vic¬ 
tory.  On  the  other  hand.  Whittle  ex¬ 
ecutive  Jim  Ritts  hailed  the  ruling  as 
a  complete  vindication  of  Channel 
One’s  right  to  be  in  the  classroom. 

Honig  had  filed  the  highly  publi¬ 
cized  suit  against  Whittle  and  the  East 
Side  Union  High  School  District  in 
San  Jose.  By  targeting  Overfelt  High 
School  there,  he  hoped  to  remove 
Channel  One  legally  from  the  67  Cal¬ 
ifornia  public  schools  using  it  and  pre¬ 
vent  any  new  contracts  with  Whittle. 

The  Knoxville-based  Whittle  com¬ 
pany  provides  free  equipment  for 
Channel  One  to  schools  if  they  agree 
to  broadcast  at  least  nine  of  10  shows 
to  students.  Programming  consists  of 
10  minutes  of  what  Whittle  calls 
“news  and  information”  and  two  min¬ 
utes  of  commercials.  Honig,  who  has 
declared  that  “Our  students’  minds 
are  not  for  sale,”  charges  that  Chan¬ 
nel  One  airs  only  two  minutes  of  ac¬ 
tual  news,  filling  the  rest  of  the  10 
minutes  with  “feature  stories,  weeks 
or  months  old;  quizzes;  music;  hel¬ 
los;  goodbyes,  and  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  sequences.” 

Whittle  claims  that  nearly  12,000 
schools  nationwide  are  using  Chan¬ 
nel  One,  which  gives  them  a  valuable 
resource  they  normally  would  not 
have  because  of  budget  limitations. 


Judge  Fogel  rejected  Honig’ s  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  school  district  is  vio¬ 
lating  California  law  by  requiring  stu¬ 
dents  to  view  commercial  advertising 
during  school  hours. 

“Plaintiffs  have  not  demonstrated 
that  Overfelt  teachers  .  .  .  are  directly 
forced  or  coerced  to  use  Channel  One 
in  their  classrooms  or  that  students 
are  forced  to  watch  either  the  com¬ 
mercial  or  non-commercial  portions 
of  the  programming,”  he  said. 

However,  Fogel  conceded  that 
Honig’ s  suit  raised  a  valid  fear  of  “in¬ 
direct  coercion”  in  connection  with  a 
Channel  One  contract.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  program  is  shown  only  at  class 
hours  and  not  at  recess  or  lunch  peri¬ 
ods  “when  students  would  have  to 


Fogel  added  he  will  retain  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  case  and  might  name  an 
expert  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  Chan¬ 
nel  One’s  advertising  on  students. 

In  concluding,  the  judge  declared: 
“California’ s  public  educational  sys¬ 
tem  faces  an  unprecedented  fiscal 
emergency  which  poses  a  particularly 
dire  threat  to  poor  school  districts 
with  a  limited  tax  base.  Creative  ef¬ 
forts  by  such  districts  to  provide  bet¬ 
ter  resources  and  curriculum  enrich¬ 
ment  .  .  .  are  highly  commendable 
and  should  be  the  subject  of  judicial 
intervention  only  in  the  most  com¬ 
pelling  circumstances. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  very  same 
emergency  could  in  absence  of  lim¬ 
iting  principles  lead  to  serious  abuses 


A  school  must  provide  a  regular,  structured, 
supervised  alternative  to  Channel  One,  such  as 
silent  reading  in  a  separate  room. 


make  an  active  choice  to  watch  them.” 

Although  pupils  are  advised  that 
watching  Channel  One  is  voluntary, 
“there  is  considerable  doubt  .  .  . 
whether  the  alternatives  to  viewing 
offered  .  .  .  the  students  are  reason¬ 
ably  equal  in  terms  of  the  physical  re¬ 
sources  and  supervision  incident  to 
them,”  the  judge  observed. 

Fogel’s  order  imposed  these  re¬ 
quirements  on  the  school  district: 

•  At  the  beginning  of  each  semester, 
each  teacher  must  be  advised  in  writ¬ 
ing  of  his  or  her  option  not  to  use  Chan¬ 
nel  One  and  of  the  specific  terms  of 
the  school’s  contract  with  Whittle. 

•  Each  student  and  parent  also  must 
receive  a  written  notice  of  their  choice 
of  viewing  or  not  viewing  the  tv  pro¬ 
gram. 

•  A  school  must  provide  a  regular, 
structured,  supervised  alternative  to 
Channel  One,  such  as  silent  reading 
in  a  separate  room. 


such  as  sale  of  classroom  time  for  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
books  or  other  instructional  materi¬ 
als  a  district  could  not  otherwise  af¬ 
ford.” 

Fogel  rapped  California  for  failing 
to  furnish  “adequate  and  prudent  sup¬ 
port  for  its  public  schools.” 

Ritts,  Whittle’s  president  of  net¬ 
work  affairs,  told  E&P  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  Fogel’s  ruling  merely  for¬ 
malizes  the  company’s  arrangement 
with  schools. 

“Nobody  is  forced  to  show  or  watch 
the  channel,”  Ritts  said.  “The  con¬ 
tract  states  that  teachers  or  students 
may  opt  out  of  the  programming.” 

He  cited  aclause  which  permits  the 
school,  at  its  discretion,  to  develop 
procedures  to  accommodate  students 
who  do  not  wish  to  watch  Channel 
One  or  whose  parents  object  to  the 
viewing. 

(See  OPTION  on  page  10) 


Option 


( Continued  from  page  9) 

In  an  interview.  Overfelt  principal 
Elias  Chamorro  confirmed  Ritts’ 
statement,  observing  that  Channel 
One  is  voluntary  for  both  students  and 
teachers. 

He  called  Fogel’s  ruling  “a  victory 
for  all  California  schools  and  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  school  boards, 
which  authorize  Channel  One,  are 
made  up  of  responsible  individuals.” 

In  a  statement,  Honig  said,  “This  is 
the  first  time  [that  we  know  of]  that 
Channel  One  has  been  reined  in  by  a 
state  court.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  the  more  people  know  about 
Channel  One  with  its  compulsory 
commercials  during  class  time,  the 
less  they  like  it.  One  of  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  aspects  of  today’s  opinion 
is  that  Judge  Fogel  retains  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  may  appoint  an  impartial  moni¬ 


tor  to  gather  facts  at  the  school,  and 
may  eventually  order  Channel  One 
turned  off.” 

Channel  One  is  seen  by  some  news¬ 
paper  people  as  a  threat  to  future  read¬ 
ership  and  a  formidable  competitor  to 
Newspaper  in  Education  programs. 

Last  year,  Roger  S.  Kintzel,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Austin  (Texas)  Daily 
American,  warned  that  Channel  One 
and  other  commercially  sponsored  in¬ 
school  tv  programs  are  getting  po¬ 
tentially  future  newspaper  readers 
“hooked  on  video  news.” 

He  urged  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  to  help  get  more  newspapers 
into  the  schools  at  a  lower  price  by 
eliminating  its  rule  that  school  sub¬ 
scriptions  must  be  sold  at  50%  of  the 
home-delivered  or  single-copy  rate. 

One  NIE  director  who  is  not 
alarmed  by  Judge  Fogel’ s  ruling  is 
Cheryl  Dingman  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News. 

She  noted  first  that  the  M-N  has  a 
strong  NIE  program  at  Overfelt  High 


Family  feud 


and  many  other  secondary  schools  in 
Santa  Clara  County. 

“I  don’t  see  programs  like  Chan¬ 
nel  One  as  a  threat  to  us,”  Dingman 
said.  Moreover,  she  continued,  Fo- 
gel’ s  decision  gave  her  the  idea  of  go¬ 
ing  to  Overfelt  to  see  “if  we  can’t  kick 
into  it  with  our  newspaper. 

“There  should  be  a  natural  tie-in 
with  the  paper,”  Dingman  explained. 
“The  four  or  five  minutes  of  news  on 
Channel  One  are  not  nearly  enough 
for  those  kids.  The  newspaper  can 
give  them  a  deeper,  more  detailed  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  they’ve  watched 
on  television.” 

Dingman,  a  former  teacher  and 
businesswoman,  urged  newspapers  to 
regard  children  ’  s  media  intake  as  sim¬ 
ply  another  marketing  challenge  that 
must  be  aggressively  addressed. 

“Sure,  there  are  other  media  com¬ 
peting  for  students’  attention,  but 
there’s  room  for  all  of  us,”  she  said. 
“We  have  to  be  proactive,  not  just  re¬ 
active.” 


Internal  turmoil  rocks  Effingham  (III.)  Daily  News  as  publisher 
fires,  then  rehires  his  assistant  publisher  daughter,  her  editor  husband 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  the  last  two  weeks,  the  Effing¬ 
ham  (Ill.)  Daily  News  has  been  rocked 
by  turmoil  that  is  one  part  family  feud 
and  one  part  a  classic  case  of  a  cru¬ 
sading  newspaper  bumping  up  against 
small-town  boosters. 

Along  the  way,  the  story  has  taken 
some  bizarre  turns: 

•  The  73-year-old  publisher  fired 
the  assistant  publisher  —  his  own 
daughter  —  as  well  as  the  executive 
editor  —  his  son-in-law. 

•  Both  were  returned  to  the  paper 
after  a  hurried  meeting  of  the  four  fam¬ 
ily  stockholders,  and  now  run  a  news¬ 
room  staff  openly  longing  for  the  day 
everyone  can  get  out. 

•  A  managing  editor  hired  to  shake 
up  the  paper  has  been  bounced  —  for 
good  —  at  the  apparent  behest  of  a 
“secret”  group  of  Effingham  mer¬ 
chants. 

•  In  an  apparent  effort  to  stanch  re¬ 
ports  of  the  turmoil,  the  publisher  at¬ 
tempted  to  buy  up  all  local  copies  of 
a  recent  Chicago  Tribune  story  de¬ 
tailing  the  Daily  News  trouble. 

The  dispute  has  turned  so  bitter  that 
it  threatens  the  McNaughton  family 
ownership  of  the  93-year-old  evening 
paper. 

“That’ s  possible,”  said  Jo  Ann  Mc- 


Naughton-Kade,  the  fired-then-re- 
hired  daughter  who  owns  25%  of  the 
paper. 

“Really,  what  I  want  to  do  is  run  the 
paper  in  my  own  way,”  she  added,  “but 
I  may  just  decide  I  want  to  get  my 
money  out.  We’ve  had  offers  many 
times  and  we’ve  done  very  well  fi¬ 
nancially. 

“Ifl  were  looking  [to  buy].  I’d  want 
it.  This  is  going  to  be  a  coup  for  who¬ 
ever  gets  it,”  McNaughton-Kade  said. 

Long  brewing 

At  first  the  turmoil  seems  shocking 
for  the  1 3,249-circulation  Daily  News, 
located  in  south  central  Illinois  about 
100  miles  from  St.  Louis. 

In  recent  years,  the  Daily  News  was 
best  known  in  the  industry  for  being 
the  smallest  newspaper  to  offer  a  daily 
fax  paper. 

However,  the  fax  paper  was 
dropped  some  months  ago  as  tensions 
grew  between  the  paper  and  Effing¬ 
ham’s  Main  Street  business  leaders. 

Ironically,  the  problems  can  be 
traced  to  the  efforts  of  executive  ed¬ 
itor  Chris  Kade  and  Jo  Ann  Mc- 
N aughton-  Kade  to  improve  what  they 
say  was  a  sleepy  and  cheerleading 
newspaper. 

In  1985,  McNaughton-Kade  had 


taken  over  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  paper  from  her  father,  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Naughton. 

In  addition  to  the  Daily  News,  the 
elder  McNaughton  and  family  own  a 
string  of  radio  stations  that  occupies 
most  of  his  time. 

“My  father,  really,  is  a  radio  man 
and  I’m  a  newspaper  woman,”  said 
McNaugthon-Kade.  “My  husband 
and  I  love  the  editorial  side,  and  [Mc¬ 
Naughton]  is  more  concerned  about 
the  financial  side.” 

To  energize  the  paper,  Mc¬ 
Naughton-Kade  said,  32-year-old  Pe¬ 
ter  Kotz,  who  has  a  background  in  al¬ 
ternative  papers,  was  hired  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  last  year. 

Kotz  said  the  paper  he  came  to  was, 
simply,  “horrible.” 

“My  friends  kind  of  laughed  at  me 
when  I  said  I  was  coming  here,”  he 
said.  “It  was  just  real  behind  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  terms  of  design,  in  terms  of 
writing,  and  in  terms  of  taking  on  the 
kinds  of  story  that  needed  to  be  cov¬ 
ered.” 

Almost  immediately,  Kotz  found 
himself  directing  coverage  of  a  story 
that  made  community  leaders  very 
nervous. 

“He  took  on  the  sacred  cow  of  the 
community  hospital,”  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  McNaughton-Kade  said. 
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The  paper,  with  executive  editor 
Chris  Kade  sometimes  writing  him¬ 
self,  aggressively  reported  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  death  of  a  man  who 
died  at  St.  Anthony  Hospital  after 
coming  into  the  emergency  room  with 
a  self-inflicted  stab  wound. 

In  a  series  of  stories  the  Daily  News 
faulted  the  hospital  for  what  it  said 
was  violations  of  state-required  pro¬ 
cedures  that  might  have  saved  the 
man’s  life. 

Editorializing? 

The  hospital  stories  were  only  a 
start,  however. 

“We  began  to  do  what  I  call  ‘real’ 
stories,’’  McNaughton-Kade  said, 
“white-collar  crimes,  white  discrim¬ 
ination,  sexual  abuse.” 

Fired  managing  editor  Kotz  said 
none  of  the  stories  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  unusual  at  most  newspapers. 

“We  really  weren’t  doing  anything 
outside  the  mainstream.  It  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing  really  wild,”  he  said. 

That  is  not  how  everyone  saw  it. 

Effingham  State  Bank  president 
Frank  Kabbes,  for  example,  said  he 
was  first  disturbed  by  the  paper’s 
“sensationalistic  and  investigative” 
stories,  and  then  disgusted  by  one  par¬ 
ticularly  graphic  story  about  a  victim 
of  sexual  abuse. 

“Those  words  did  not  belong  in  a 
newspaper,  parts  of  the  body  and  all,” 
he  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

In  addition,  Kabbes  said,  the  edi¬ 
tors  frequently  editorialized  in  news 
articles. 

For  example,  he  said,  coverage  of 
the  upcoming  state’s  attorney  general 
race  had  been  skewed  to  the  incum¬ 
bent. 

Kabbes  and  other  downtown  busi¬ 
ness  people  formed  a  group  called  the 
Community  Support  Group. 

Kotz,  McNaughton-Kade  and  jour¬ 
nalists  on  the  Daily  News  said  the 
group  acted  like  a  cabal  to  undermine 
the  paper’s  reporting. 

“The  advertisers  threatened  a  boy¬ 
cott,”  McNaughton-Kade  said.  “They 
felt  we  were  covering  .  .  .  too  much 
bad  news.  They  objected  to  anything 
they  felt  reflected  badly  on  Effing¬ 
ham,  even  if  the  story  was  legitimate.” 

Several  reporters  received  anony¬ 
mous  phone  calls  demanding  they 
back  off  stories,  said  reporter  Rick 
Knickerbocker. 

When  Knickerbocker  himself  was 
covering  the  trial  of  a  man  accused  of 
embezzlement  from  a  local  business, 
the  harassing  phone  calls  were  so  fre¬ 
quent  he  finally  changed  his  number. 

Bank  president  Kabbes  denies  the 
group  threatened  a  boycott.  The  Com¬ 
munity  Support  Group,  he  adds,  was 
simply  a  civic-minded  organization 


which  the  Kades  would  not  even  with. 

“We  are  not  a  secret  group.  We 
don’t  put  hoods  over  our  heads,” 
Kabbes  said. 

D-Day 

If  the  business  leaders  were  ignored 
by  the  Kades,  however,  they  found  a 
sympathetic  ear  in  Joseph  Mc- 
Naughton. 

Saturday,  Aug.  29,  the  elder  Mc- 
Naughton  went  to  the  home  of  the 
Kades  and  fired  them  and  managing 
editor  Kotz. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  Mc- 
Naughton  had  acted  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  another  of  the  four  family 
stockholders,  a  cousin  of  Mc¬ 
Naughton-Kade. 

“As  long  as  Alex  [the  cousin]  wants 
me  here  I  can  stay  because  between 


even  if  it  does  not  appear  in  the  pa¬ 
per,  but  that  is  hard  some  days,  said 
reporter  Rick  Knickerbocker. 

“I  pretty  much  feel  emasculated,” 
he  said.  “Basically  we  were  told,  they 
[Joseph  McNaughton  and  merchants] 
don’t  want  any  more  bad  news.  There 
are  just  days  when  I  just  feel  like  sit¬ 
ting  here.” 

Knickerbocker’s  most  immediate 
goal,  he  said,  is  simply  to  leave  Eff¬ 
ingham. 

“I  want  out  of  this  town,”  the  self- 
described  “hothead  of  the  paper”  said. 
“I  don’t  want  to  stay  on.” 

Knickerbocker  and  others  were 
hired  by  fired  managing  editor  Peter 
Kotz  and  say  they  remain  loyal  to  him 
—  as  does  Jo  Ann  McNaughton-Kade 
and  her  husband  Chris  Kade. 

“We’re  staying  until  at  least  we  find 


“The  advertisers  threatened  a  boycott,”  McNaughton- 
Kade  said.  “They  feit  we  were  covering . . .  too 
much  bad  news.  They  objected  to  anything  they  feit 
refiected  badiy  on  Effingham,  even  if  the  story  was 
iegitimate.” 


the  two  of  us  we  hold  enough  stock  to 
prevent  my  being  fired,”  McNaugh¬ 
ton-Kade  said. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  by  Wes  Smith,  at  least  one 
other  McNaughton  family  member 
objected  to  the  action  by  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Naughton:  his  wife. 

The  Tribune  reported  that  Mc¬ 
Naughton’ s  wife  had  thrown  him  out 
of  the  house  after  hearing  of  the  fir¬ 
ings  and  that  the  publisher  was  forced 
to  live  in  a  room  above  the  garage  of 
a  relative  for  several  days. 

Joseph  McNaughton  told  the  Tri¬ 
bune  he  fired  his  daughter  and  son-in- 
law  because  “your  newspaper  has  to 
project  the  community  and,  if  you 
don’t  do  that,  you  have  problems.” 

McNaughton  has  not  commented 
publicly  since  then,  and  did  not  return 
several  E&P  messages  for  comment. 

According  to  a  column  by  Chicago 
Tribune  Tempoeditor  James  Warren, 
McNaughton  tried  to  buy  up  an  “arm¬ 
load”  of  copies  of  the  Sept.  1 1  Tri¬ 
bune  in  an  apparent  attempt  to  limit 
local  circulation  of  its  story  on  the  tur¬ 
moil.  The  Tribune  story  was  head¬ 
lined,  “Honey,  I  Fired  the  Kids.” 

The  firings  have  devastated  the 
newsroom,  according  to  reporters  on 
the  small  staff. 

“We’re  all  pretty  much  looking  for 
another  job,”  said  one  reporter,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified. 

Several  reporters  have  vowed  to 
continue  aggressively  reporting  news 


a  replacement  for  Pete  and  a  lot  of  our 
plans  depend  on  what  Pete  and  Toni 
[Kotz’s  wife]  do,”  McNaughton- 
Kade  said.  “Other  than  that,  I’m  just 
trying  to  .  .  .  keep  the  newspaper  go¬ 
ing.” 

In  the  meantime,  bank  president 
Frank  Kabbes  said  his  group  is 
pleased  with  the  way  things  are  go¬ 
ing  at  the  paper. 

“It  looks  like  [Joseph  McNaughton] 
really  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,”  he 
said.  “I’ve  very  definitely  seen  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  paper.” 

Boyd  family 
sells  Home  News 

The  Journal  Register  Co.  based  in 
Trenton,  N.J.,  has  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  principle  to  acquire  from  the 
Boyd  family  the  Central  New  Jersey 
Home  News  of  East  Brunswick,  N.J. 

The  daily  Home  News  reports  acir- 
culation  of  5 1 ,248  and  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  reports  a  circulation  of  59,744. 

The  newspaper  has  been  up  for  sale 
for  quite  some  time  and  at  one  point 
the  parent  company  of  The  Record  of 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  was  reportedly  in¬ 
terested  in  acquiring  it. 

The  Journal  Register  Co.  currently 
owns  13  daily  newspapers  in  eight 
states,  two  weekly  newspaper  groups, 
two  commercial  printing  companies, 
and  a  software  development  company . 

The  Home  News  has  been  owned  by 
the  Boyd  family  since  1879. 
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Newspaper  Space  Bank 

Coordinated  nationwide  effort  to  seii  ‘remnant’  ad  space  set  to  begin 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Final  sale!  Everything  must  go!  It 
won’t  be  here  tomorrow!  Buy  now! 
Impossible  price! 

These  could  be  the  next  slogans 
used  by  newspaper  advertising  sales 
reps,  instead  of  their  clients. 

A  coordinated,  nationwide  effort 
to  sell  remnant  advertising  space  is 
gearing  up  to  begin  sometime  in  mid- 
October.  Working  closely  with  the 
AD/SAT  satellite  network.  Media 
Space  Inc.  of  Ridgefield,  Conn,  is 
launching  the  Newspaper  Space  Bank, 
with  approximately  43  newspapers 
committed  to  participate. 

The  Newspaper  Space  Bank  will  al¬ 
low  advertisers  to  buy  ad  space  at  a 
discount  after  closing.  Bringing  to¬ 


Associated  Press.  Production-ready 
ads  are  routinely  transmitted  over  the 
network.  All  that  is  required  is  a  file 
from  the  advertiser  in  any  common 
electronic  or  desktop  publishing  for¬ 
mat  which  can  be  transmitted  via  mo¬ 
dem.  The  ad  can  also  be  electronically 
resized  if  necessary  to  fit  the  space 
purchased. 

“AD/SAT  is  our  delivery  arm.  They 
can  transmit  in  an  instant,”  said  Peter 
Anderson,  president  of  Media  Space 
Inc.  Anderson  was  previously  the  vice 
president  of  advertising  for  Gannett 
Westchester  Newspapers. 

That  job  taught  him  that  leftover  ad 
space  is  an  often  unavoidable  part  of 
producing  a  daily  paper,  and  that 
newspapers  would  welcome  a  way  to 
sell  it. 


“The  Newspaper  Space  Bank  is  perfect  for 
infrequent  advertisers  because  of  budget  or  other 
constraints,”  said  Anderson. 


gether  several  technologies,  includ¬ 
ing  database,  telecommunications, 
satellite  transmission  and  electronic 
ad  makeup  and  production,  the  sys¬ 
tem  allows  the  advertiser  to  see  what 
space  is  available  at  participating 
newspapers. 

Newspapers  will  inventory  remnant 
space  after  closing  and  enter  it  onto 
the  network.  The  network  will  broad¬ 
cast  it  to  the  advertisers. 

Each  advertiser  will  be  given  soft¬ 
ware  and  a  modem  running  on  a  PC  or 
Macintosh  computer.  The  software 
organizes  the  space  listings  from  the 
papers  by  size  or  price,  allowing  the 
buyer  to  view  specific  options. 

With  AD/SAT  as  a  venture  partner, 
ads  can  be  made  up  electronically,  or 
alterations  can  be  made  right  before 
delivery.  Through  AD/SAT’s  AD- 
SPACE  system,  which  will  be  adapted 
for  Newspaper  Space  Bank,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  reserve  the  space  and  the 
newspaper  can  acknowledge  the  sale 
within  minutes. 

Over  250  newspapers  across  the 
country  already  have  the  AD/SAT 
hardware  and  software  in  place.  AD/ 
SAT,  an  advertising  satellite  network, 
leases  the  satellites  it  uses  from  the 


Anderson  teamed  up  with  Tom 
Cabeen,  president  of  FPS  Marketing 
Group  of  Fairfield,  Conn.  Cabeen  had 
developed  techniques  for  TWA  Air¬ 
lines  to  sell  leftover  seats  within  very 
short  lead  times.  These  techniques 
were  applied  to  develop  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Space  Bank  system. 

Research  Anderson  consulted 
showed  that  the  average  newspaper 
goes  to  press  with  at  least  six  to  1 0  left¬ 
over  positions.  This  space  is  usually 
filled  with  house  ads  or  public  service 
messages. 

Greig  Smith,  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Houston  Post,  likes 
the  idea,  but  believes  the  system 
should  be  “newspaper-driven.”  He 
would  like  ads  to  be  entered  into  a 
database  that  newspapers  could  con¬ 
sult  when  they  have  space  to  fill. 

“We  have  several  retail  accounts 
that  give  us  four  generic  ads  that  we 
can  run  over  a  period  of  time  when  we 
have  the  space,”  Smith  said.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  they  have  not  sold  the  strip 
ad  under  the  weather  map,  one  retailer 
has  given  the  paper  a  “standing”  ad  to 
run  whenever  that  space  is  available. 
The  retailer  is  charged  a  remnant  rate. 

“The  thing  is,  they  have  to  be  non¬ 


time  critical  ads,”  Smith  said. 

Smith  is  still  excited  about  the 
prospect  of  the  space  bank,  and  be¬ 
lieves  it  will  bring  in  advertisers  that 
have  drifted  away  from  newspapers. 

Papers  that  do  collect  press  runs 
will  benefit  more  from  Newspaper 
Space  Bank  than  those  that  do  straight 
runs,  believes  Howard  Groethe,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  advertising.  Or¬ 
ange  County  Register.  Because  in  a 
collect  press  run  two  sections  are 
printed  at  once,  it  is  more  likely  that 
ad  space  will  be  left  over.  The  closing 
on  both  sections  is  at  the  same  time. 

However,  in  a  straight  run,  the  pages 
can  be  dummied  closer  to  the  actual 
run.  Thus  closing  time  can  be  extended 
longer  and  an  ad  might  be  sold. 

The  amount  of  remnant  space  a 
newspaper  will  have  changes  day  to 
day  and  week  to  week,  said  Jack  Find¬ 
ley,  senior  vice  president  of  market¬ 
ing  and  production  for  Connecticut 
papers,  the  Stamford  Advocate  and 
the  Greenwich  Time. 

“It  could  be  two  pages  one  day  or 
nothing  the  next,”  he  remarked. 

Findley  believes  the  success  of 
Newspaper  Space  Bank  will  be  this 
unpredictability.  It  is  ad  space  he  can 
not  plan  for  and  lost  revenue  if  he  does 
not  sell  it. 

“The  great  value  of  the  Newspaper 
Space  Bank  is  its  potential  to  attract 
non-traditional  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ers.  They  can  test  the  newspaper  at  at¬ 
tractive  pricing,”  Findley  said. 

“It’s  a  great  idea  if  it  is  sold  prop¬ 
erly  with  the  right  controls,”  he  added. 
Findley  does  not  want  Newspaper 
Space  Bank  to  “cannibalize”  existing 
newspaper  advertisers,  but  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  ones  to  the  medium. 

“The  Newspaper  Space  Bank  is 
perfect  for  infrequent  advertisers  be¬ 
cause  of  budget  or  other  constraints,” 
said  Anderson. 

Anderson  sees  potential  advertis¬ 
ers  to  be  those  who  have  a  perishable 
commodity  as  well.  Cruise  lines  with 
staterooms  empty  the  day  before  ships 
sail  may  place  ads  advertising  bar¬ 
gain  rates.  Merchants  with  perishable 
inventory,  or  advertisers  who  need  to 
respond  to  a  news  story  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  discounted  space. 
Though  political  campaigns  may  not 

(See  SPACE  BANK  on  page  42) 
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Woody-Mia  Mania  comes,  goes  in  New  York  City  tabloids 


By  George  Garneau 

A  new  strain  of  tabloid  fever  broke 
out  in  New  Y ork  in  August  and  spread 
like  the  plague  before  dissipating  al¬ 
most  as  quickly  as  it  struck. 

Call  it  Woody-Mia  Mania. 

There  was  no  resisting  it.  The  story 
had  so  many  classic  elements  of  sleaze 
and  sensationalism  that  for  the 
tabloids  it  was  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  Alas,  it  was.  Half  of  it  anyway. 
The  important  thing  is:  It  sold. 

How  could  any  tabloid  editor  worth 
his  or  her  salt  ignore: 

•  Celebrity  romance:  iconoclastic 
and  privacy-loving  New  York  celebs 
and  longtime  companions  Woody 
Allen  and  Mia  Farrow — unmarried, 
living  separately,  with  children. 

•  Tragedy:  They  break  up. 

•  Spurned  woman/incestuous  over¬ 


tones:  After  a  long  affair.  Woody 
dumps  Mia  and  takes  up  with  Mia’s 
adopted  daughter,  21 -year-old  Ko- 
rean-American  Soon-Yi  Previn. 

•  Sex  abuse:  Mia  accuses  Woody  of 
molesting  another  daughter;  he  denies 
it. 

•  Nude  photos:  Mia  finds  pictures  of 
Soon-Yi  unclad  in  Woody  ’  s  apartment. 

•  True  love  (May-September):  The 
private  movie  director  admits  he  loves 
Soon-Yi. 

•  Courtroom  drama:  It  all  burst  onto 
the  front  pages  Aug.  14  after  Woody 
went  to  court  seeking  custody  of  their 
natural  and  adopted  kids. 

Woody-Mia  Mania  rocked  the  city, 
knocking  off  the  front  pages  trifling 
accounts  about  the  most  contested 
presidential  race  in  years,  civil  war  in 
the  Balkans,  starvation  in  Somalia, 
and  warplanes  heading  for  Iraq. 


In  a  little  over  a  week,  like  a  seven- 
day  flu,  it  was  all  but  gone  from  the 
front  pages.  It  took  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  hurricane  ever  recorded  to  do  it. 

Why  did  all  three  tabs — the  New 
Y  ork  Daily  News,  New  York  Newsday 
and  the  New  York  Post — splash  what 
amounts  to  a  basic  child  custody  case 
over  the  front  pages  for  a  week? 

“We  played  it  so  heavily  because 
people  wanted  to  read  about  it,”  said 
Daily  News  editor  and  publisher  Jim 
Willse.  “For  about  a  week  the  story 
was  worth  about  10,000  to  15,000  pa¬ 
pers  a  day.  That’s  a  pretty  good  sign 
people  are  interested.” 

He  said  celebrity  stories  often  fuel 
suggestions  of  overkill,  but  he  had  no 
second  thoughts  about  this  one. 

“If  Woody  Allen  is  not  a  classic 
tabloid  story,  then  we  all  ought  to  pack 
up  and  go  home.” 


BOMBS  AWAY? 


$714,000  in  Taxes  for  Vacant  Office 


DAILYgNEWS 


mUMMMW 


MIA'S  MOM  CALLS  WOODY 


WWT  j  Accuses  Mia 
WWAAIIV  Of  $7  Million 
W  Shakedown  'I'ry 

Fires  Back 


Afttf  13  Ywrt  in  ttw  UK  Urry  Mrt  WwifS  Up  His  S«— kirt 


Zuckerman  the  front-runner  in  N.Y.  Daily  News  buy  bid 


U.S.  News  &  World  Report  owner 
and  real  estate  developer  Mortimer 
Zuckerman  has  emerged  as  the  front¬ 
runner  in  the  competition  to  acquire 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Zuckerman  reached  tentative 
agreements  with  most  of  the  bankrupt 
tabloid’s  nine  labor  unions  after  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  the  unions  and 
Canadian  newspaper  magnate  Conrad 
Black  broke  down  Sept.  10  and  Black 
subsequently  shelved  his  effort  to  buy 
the  paper. 

The  development  came  one  day  be¬ 
fore  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge  Tina 
Brozman’ s  deadline  for  the  unions  to 
endorse  a  buyer. 


Zuckerman  has  the  backing  of  the 
paper’s  two  most  powerful  unions — 
the  pressmen  and  the  drivers — but  he 
has  yet  to  win  the  endorsement  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  local. 

The  Guild,  which  represents  news, 
advertising  and  clerical  employees, 
disagrees  with  Zuckerman’ s  plan,  as 
it  would  allow  for  management  to 
eliminate  employees  without  regard 
to  seniority. 

Instead,  the  union  has  favored  a 
proposal  by  Silver  Screen  Entertain¬ 
ment,  a  movie  production  company, 
which  would  give  News  workers  a 
40%  stake  in  the  paper.  Doubt  has 
been  raised,  however,  about  Silver 


Screen’s  financial  backing. 

Zuckerman  also  has  yet  to  win  the 
support  of  the  paper’s  creditors  com¬ 
mittee,  which,  along  with  the  News’ 
management,  earlier  had  embraced 
Black’s  $75  million  bid  and  reorgani¬ 
zation  plan.  The  Black  proposal  had 
been  given  the  go-ahead  by  Judge  Broz¬ 
man,  and  negotiations  with  the  unions 
had  ensued  (E&P,  Aug.  22,  P.  7). 

However,  the  unions,  which  have 
a  crucial  say  in  these  negotiations, 
have  maintained  all  along  that  Black’s 
proposals  for  staff  cuts  were  too  se¬ 
vere. 

Black  is  chairman  of  Hollinger  Inc., 

(See  ZUCKERMAN  on  page  37) 
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Copy  editors  and  the  electric  fence 

How  far  can  they  go  on  their  own  when  editing  stories? 


By  Hugh  Morgan 

Copy  editors  in  many  newsrooms 
have  to  live  with  an  electric  fence 
where  they  must  stop  changing  a  story 
and  first  get  clearance  from  another 
editor  or  reporter. 

“The  problem  is  that  the  electric 
fence  is  hard  to  locate.  Copy  editors 
normally  have  to  run  into  it  and  get 
zapped  to  know  the  limits,”  says 
Daryl  Frazell,  a  veteran  journalist 
who  is  an  associate  professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
at  Lincoln. 

“Fear  of  getting  zapped  causes  copy 
editors  to  become  gun-shy  and,  rather 
than  encounter  that,  they  don’t  make 
changes  at  all.  That  can  be  insidious, 
because  it  promotes  error,”  he  recently 
told  a  Mid  America  Press  Institute 
seminar  on  copyediting  in  St.  Louis. 
Seminar  co-chairs  were  Monroe 
Dodd,  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City,  (Mo.)  Star,  and  Joe  Sullivan,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal. 

Before  joining  the  Nebraska  fac¬ 
ulty  two  years  ago,  Frazell  served  as 
editing  coach  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  helped  the  copy  editors  in 
much  the  same  way  that  a  writing 
coach  works  with  writers.  Frazell 
worked  in  St.  Petersburg  for  1 7  years. 
Before  that  he  had  been  an  editor  at 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Detroit  Free  Press. 

In  his  presentation,  he  said  that  copy 
editors  can  normally  change  mis¬ 
spelled  words,  correct  facts,  change 
grammar  and  fix  style  but,  beyond  that, 
they  may  run  into  the  electric  fence. 

“It  varies  from  paper  to  paper.  In 
some  places,  it  is  right  next  to  your 
nose.  In  other  places,  it  is  very  remote. 
It  also  varies  from  writer  to  writer.  If 
you  have  an  experienced  writer  who 
is  fairly  well  known,  then  the  electric 
fence  is  right  in  front  of  you.  If  it  is 
an  inexperienced  writer  known  to 
have  problems,  the  electric  fence  is 
quite  remote,”  Frazell  observed. 

Frazell  recommended  that  news¬ 
papers  conduct  electric  fence  exer¬ 
cises  to  help  copy  editors  discover  the 
limits  of  when  they  need  to  check  with 
other  staffers  on  copy  changes. 

“I  recommend  that  you  take  a  news 
story  out  of  the  paper  and  you  sit  down 
with  the  copy  editors  and  propose 

(Morgan  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


changes  to  the  copy.  You  ask  that  ev¬ 
erybody  sing  out  when  you  hit  the 
electric  fence.  You  will  find  a  lot  of 
disagreement  where  it  is.” 

Frazell  said  that  such  exercises  give 
the  editors  better  ideas  of  where  the 
fence  is  and  where  you  can  avoid  a 
confrontation.  “It  leads  to  more  con¬ 
fidence  among  copy  editors  because 
they  will  know  how  far  they  can  go” 

He  added  that  another  choke  point 
for  copy  editors  which  causes  prob¬ 
lems  is  whether  they  can  go  directly 
to  a  reporter  on  a  story  or  whether 
they  have  to  first  contact  the  re¬ 
porter’s  editor. 

He  recommended  that  more  papers 
use  an  editing  coach  because  “it  lets 
the  copy  editors  know  someone  cares 
about  helping  them  do  their  job  bet¬ 
ter.”  As  editing  coach  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  his  job  was  to  train  and  evalu¬ 
ate  copy  editors.  He  devised  tests  for 
hiring  copy  editors,  set  up  training 
programs,  worked  individually  with 
copy  editors  on  problems,  and  dealt 
collectively  on  how  the  paper  can  im¬ 
prove  conditions  with  copy  editors. 

He  also  said  copy  editors  are  the 
partners  of  writers,  and  many  times 
they  should  sit  down  with  the  writers 
and  work  out  together  the  problems 
in  the  story. 

In  his  presentation,  Frazell  put  var¬ 
ious  leads  on  overhead  transparencies 
and  both  he  and  the  seminar  partici¬ 
pants  discussed  the  problems  with  the 
leads.  Following  are  some  of  the  leads 
and  part  of  the  commentary. 

Lead:  Integrating  gifted  children 
into  the  regular  classroom  and  pro¬ 
viding  enrichment  classes  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  part  of  the  School  Dis¬ 
trict’s  elementary  gifted-education 
program,  officials  said. 

Comment:  Frazell  said  the  lead  was 
too  abstract  and  he  preferred  it  be  con¬ 
crete.  He  said  he  didn’t  understand 
“what  they  are  talking  about.  I  find 
this  kind  of  writing  everywhere,  writ¬ 
ing  that  specializes  in  abstractions.” 

He  said  the  rest  of  the  story  didn’t 
get  any  clearer  and  added:  “You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  put  into  the  newspaper 
something  you  don’t  understand.”  He 
noted  that  it  is  an  example  of  how  re¬ 
porters  fall  into  the  jargon  of  people 
they  cover. 

Participants  said  the  lead  was  not 
only  dull  but  it  also  suggested  the 
school  district  was  trying  toeliminate 
the  gifted-education  program  and,  if 


that  were  so,  the  story  should  focus 
on  it.  The  use  of  “may”  is  a  signal 
word  to  the  reader  not  to  expect  too 
much.  If  explaining  the  merits  of  the 
gifted-education  program  is  the  fo¬ 
cus,  perhaps  it  should  feature  an  anec¬ 
dotal  or  descriptive  lead  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  way  that  readers  can  grasp 
the  story’s  focus  graphically. 

Lead:  Given  the  back-to-back  ac¬ 
tivities  going  on  for,  with  and  by  the 
Upjohn  Co.,  Monday  and  Tuesday 
ought  to  be  called  “Upjohn  Days.” 

Comment:  Frazell  objected  to  the 
collection  of  prepositions  and  asked 
whether  all  activities  can  be  back-to- 
back. 

Lead:  “A  city  councilman  is  kick¬ 
ing  off  this  year’ s  cruising  season  with 
a  proposal  to  sharply  curtail  the  sum¬ 
mer  pastime  for  local  teens  who’ve 
given  the  activity  a  bad  name.  The 
proposed  ordinance  also  will  nab 
adults  who  park  improperly. 

Comment:  “How  can  you  kick  off 
the  season  by  curtailing  it?”  a  partic¬ 
ipant  asked.  “In  addition,  an  ordi¬ 
nance  can’t  nab  anybody.” 

Participants  were  divided  on 
whether  contractions  should  be  used 
routinely.  Frazell  said  because  no 
comma  was  placed  after  “teens,”  it 
became  a  restrictive  clause  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  ordinance  would  af¬ 
fect  only  certain  teens. 

Lead:  Having  fun  in  the  sun  could 
cost  homeowners  their  valuables  this 
summer  because  summer  —  when 
people  take  vacations,  leaving  their 
homes  empty  —  means  burglars 
could  have  a  shopping  spree  in  an  un¬ 
occupied,  unsecured  home. 

Comment:  “This  violates  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  you  don’t  tell  the  reader 
something  the  reader  already  knows,” 
Frazell  said.  “Don’t  lecture  on  the  ob¬ 
vious.  Don’t  waste  space  in  your 
newspaper  by  telling  the  obvious.” 
Participants  said  that  “fun  in  the  sun” 
and  “shopping  spree”  were  cliches, 
that  if  a  house  were  left  empty,  there 
would  be  nothing  there  to  steal,  and 
asked  if  all  vacations  are  taken  to  have 
“fun  in  the  sun.” 

Lead:  Your  neighbor’s  secret  for 
keeping  his  lawn  free  of  weeds  might 
not  be  a  secret  much  longer. 

In  fact,  he  might  eventually  be  re¬ 
quired  to  post  it  on  a  sign  for  everyone 
to  see.  The  Common  Council’s  Ordi¬ 
nance  and  License  Committee  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  take  up  that  issue  Monday. 
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Comment:  The  masculine  pronoun 
doesn’t  work  any  more  to  represent 
both  genders,  Frazell  said.  Switching 
to  the  plural  is  the  best  way  to  avoid 
the  issue.  He  explained  that  the  story 
dealt  with  whether  homeowners 
should  have  to  put  up  signs  detailing 
what  kinds  of  chemicals  they  use  on 
their  lawn.  Participants  agreed  that 
the  lead  was  misleading  since  it  sug¬ 
gested  the  story  dealt  with  how  to  tend 
a  lawn. 

In  another  presentation,  Dodd  told 


the  copy  editors,  “The  media,  whether 
we  want  to  be  or  not,  are  custodians 
of  language.  We  are  a  part  of  every 
reader’s  and  viewer’s  conscious  and 
subconscious.  When  we  foul  up  us¬ 
age,  our  readers  and  tv ’s  viewers  and 
radio’s  listeners  are  likely  to  foul  up 
the  same  thing  or,  worse,  not  give 
a  hang,  saying  it  doesn’t  matter 
much. 

“We  are  teachers  —  society’s 
schoolmarms.  We  set  the  agendas  for 
society  and  one  of  those  agendas  is  lan¬ 


guage,”  he  continued.  “If  we  butcher 
language,  we  encourage  casual  read¬ 
ers  to  do  the  same.  Also,  we  encour¬ 
age  people  who  know  about  language 
to  doubt  us. 

“Ever  notice  how  one  factual  mis¬ 
take  can  cast  doubt  on  an  entire  arti¬ 
cle?  Well,  one  grammatical  mistake 
can  create  doubt  in  a  reader’s  mind 
about  how  much  we  really  care.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  we  ought  to  care  really  deeply 
about  our  language.  The  more  we 
care,  the  better  we  will  tend  it.” 


Fiction:  the  iifebiood  of  one  supermarket  tab 

But  competitors  insist  the  stories  they  pubiish  are  true 


By  Si  Liberman 

To  most  rational  readers,  it  has  been 
obvious:  Fiction  is  the  lifeblood  of 
some  supermarket  tabloids,  but,  until 
now,  none  of  the  editors  of  those 
splashy  sheets  that  greet  patrons  at 
checkout  counters  would  dare  admit  it. 

The  embarrassing  truth  emerged 
during  an  invasion  of  privacy  trial  this 
year  against  The  Sun  —  circulation, 
346, 160  —  by  a  96-year-old  woman. 

A  statement  by  a  Sun  lawyer  that 
“most  reasonable  people  recognize 
that  the  stories  are  essentially  fiction” 
failed  to  sway  a  U.S.  District  Court 
jury  in  Arkansas. 

The  jury  awarded  Nellie  Mitchell 
$1.5  million  in  damages .  The  Sun  had 
falsely  identified  her  as  a  101-year- 
old  pregnant  Australian  news  carrier. 
Jurors  were  shown  a  videotape  in 
which  a  Sun  editor  said  he  had  used 
Mitchell’s  picture  because  he  thought 
she  was  dead. 

The  tabloid’s  lawyers  conceded  the 
story  was  made  up,  as  are  other  Sun 
stories,  and  use  of  the  photo  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  Sun  editors  admit  having  a 
queasy  feeling  about  that  defense,  and 
competitors  —  even  the  most  irrev¬ 
erent  ones  who  thrive  on  Elvis  and 
UFO  sightings,  celebrity  bashing, 
sexual  fantasies,  and  the  bizarre  — 
are  quick  to  deny  that  their  reports  are 
flights  of  staff  imaginations. 

“No  sir,”  says  44-year-old  Eddie 
Clontz,  editor  of  the  Weekly  World 
News  (722,234),  “we  don’t  follow  the 
likes  of  our  competitor.  We  don’t 
make  up  stories.  We  read  hundreds  of 
papers  every  week  to  get  our  material, 
and  readers  come  to  us  with  those 
weird  tales. 


(Liberman  is  the  retired  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Asbury  Park  [N.J.] 
Press.) 


“Well,  I  may  not  believe  everything 
they  say,  but  if  someone  says  he  saw 
or  was  taken  for  a  ride  in  a  UFO,  who 
am  I  to  say  he’s  lying?  In  the  1 1  years 
I’ve  been  here,  we’ve  had  only  one 
lawsuit  that  cost  anything  —  $2,000 
—  because  we  said  a  guy  was  on  pro¬ 
bation  when  he  really  had  been 
paroled.” 

The  World  News  is  owned  by  En¬ 
quirer/Star  Inc.,  which  also  publishes 
the  National  Enquirer  (3,758,964) 
and  Star  (3,102,026).  They  are  based 
in  Palm  Beach  County,  Florida,  along 
with  their  rivals,  the  Sun,  Globe 
(1,237,822)  and  National  Examiner 
(752,983),  owned  by  the  Montreal- 
headquartered  Globe  Publishing  Inc. 


Globe  managing  editor  Robert  Tay¬ 
lor,  42,  admittedly  is  “uncomfortable” 
with  the  Sun’s  fiction  defense. 

“We  try  to  be  vigilant,  and  do  real 
news  stories,  concentrating  on  celebri¬ 
ties,”  he  says,  “stories  that  have  some 
good  sexual  content,  especially  if 
someone  ’  s  doing  something  naughty . 
I’d  say  the  Sun  and  Weekly  News  are 
more  fictionalized.” 

Lee  Harrison,  National  Examiner 
editor,  says  that  the  Mitchell  decision 
so  far  has  resulted  in  no  changes  in 
the  way  stories  are  developed  and  pre¬ 
sented,  and  there  has  been  no  warn¬ 
ing  from  on  high. 

Sun  editor  John  Vader  has  declined 
to  comment  on  the  case  and  its  im¬ 


“Well,  I  may  not  believe  everything  they  say,  but  if 
someone  says  he  saw  or  was  taken  for  a  ride  in  a  UFO, 
who  am  I  to  say  he’s  lying?” 


Iain  Calder,  53,  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Enquirer,  oldest  and  largest  su¬ 
permarket  tabloid  in  the  U.S.,  can  get 
emotional  when  the  subject  of  news 
integrity  comes  up. 

“Our  stories  are  as  true  and  accu¬ 
rate  as  most  of  the  mainline  press,”  he 
insists. 

“We  spend  $  1 6  million  a  year  in  our 
editorial  department,  and  our  jour¬ 
nalists  are  among  the  most  skilled  and 
highest-paid  in  America.  We’ve  bro¬ 
ken  major  stories  and  have  been  sued 
for  libel  less  than  almost  any  other 
mass-circulated  paper. 

“We’re  tarred  with  the  same  brush 
as  our  imitators,  and  we  don’t  want  to 
be  lumped  with  them.  You  should  ask 
the  same  question  of  the  Washington 
Post,  whether  any  of  their  stories  were 
fiction.” 


pact,  referring  questions  to  Paul  M. 
Levy,  Chicago,  Globe  general  coun¬ 
sel. 

According  to  Levy,  greater  care  and 
article  policing  are  being  encouraged, 
and  an  appeal  of  the  Mitchell  deci¬ 
sion  has  been  filed  with  the  U.S .  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Also  stressed  is  that  “the  Sun  is 
published  for  the  entertainment  of 
readers  and  some  stories  are  fantas¬ 
tic.” 


Toy  drive 


“To  Russia  With  Love,”  a  toy  drive 
sponsored  by  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
received  more  than  25,000  toys  to 
send  to  children  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 
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Interpreting  your  dreams 

Dreamers  get  translations  in  thrice-weekly  column  in  Maine  daily 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

People  in  and  around  Waterville, 
Maine,  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  dream¬ 
ing  lately. 

Hannah  Seymour  is  letting  them 
know  what  those  nightly  movies-of- 
the-mind  mean.  In  a  thrice-weekly 
column  in  the  Waterville  Morning 
Sentinel,  readers  can  have  their 
dreams  interpreted. 

The  column’s  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  page  position,  above  Ann  Lan¬ 
ders  and  below  the  horoscope,  is  per¬ 
fect  for  Hannah  Seymour,  because  she 
sees  the  column  as  a  cross  of  the  two. 

“I  give  a  translation  of  the  dream,” 
she  said.  Occasionally  she  will  include 
some  general  guidance,  but  never  any 
direct  advice. 

The  column  looks  like  an  advice  col¬ 
umn.  It  starts  out  with  a  description  of 
the  dreamer  (Male,  33,  married,  me¬ 
chanic)  and  then  continues,  “Dear  Han¬ 
nah:  Last  night  I  dreamt  . . . ,  Fairfield 
Dreamer.”  Seymour  then  dissects  the 
symbols  in  the  dream  and  assigns  them 
meaning. 

“I  tell  readers  that  there  is  no  defini¬ 
tive  answer,”  said  Seymour.  “A  dream 
is  always  open-ended.” 

For  instance,  a  22-year-old  female 
student  was  told  that  her  dream  of  a 
fight  with  her  coldhearted  dentist 
shows  a  need  to  take  charge. 


“Tooth  repair  dreams  in  general 
point  to  a  need  to  work  on  sinking  your 
teeth  into  life,”  Seymour  wrote. 

The  symbols  in  a  dream  can  be  in¬ 
terpreted  like  poetry,  art  or  philoso¬ 
phy,  Seymour  believes,  enriching  a 
person’s  life. 

Seymour,  her  “dream  pen  name,”  in¬ 
sists  on  anonymity  for  herself  and  the 
dreamers.  She  asks  only  for  the 
dreamer’ s  age,  sex,  profession  and  fam¬ 
ily  situation  (married,  single,  parent). 

“I  think  it  shows  an  enormous  gen¬ 
erosity  on  the  reader’s  part  to  share 
this  very  personal  thing,  a  dream,” 
Seymour  commented. 

She  has  studied  several  psychia¬ 


Hannah  Seymour 


trists’  dream  theories,  such  as  those  of 
Carl  Jung,  Sigmund  Freud  and  Alfred 
Adler,  as  well  as  more  recent  dream 
theorists  such  as  Eric  Fromm,  Gail  De¬ 
laney  and  therapist  Patricia  Rice.  Sey¬ 
mour  has  been  exploring  dreams  for 
“at  least  20  years,”  but  does  not  adhere 
to  one  school  of  interpretation. 

Seymour  consults  “an  extensive  li¬ 
brary”  on  meanings  attributed  to  sym¬ 
bols  to  do  her  interpretations. 

“The  way  I  interpret  dreams,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  personal  art  form.  I’m  not  a 


therapist  or  advice  columnist.  I  just 
pick  up  the  symbols  and  share  any  in¬ 
sights  those  symbols  point  to,”  Sey¬ 
mour  said. 

Often  the  letters  she  receives  have 
dreams  that  are  fragments  of  a  whole 
dream.  Obviously  the  more  one  re¬ 
members,  the  more  accurate  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  dream.  Seymour 
said  it  is  like  an  archeologist  looking 
at  a  fossil.  From  one  fragment,  a  sense 
of  the  whole  picture  can  emerge. 

“Accuracy  isn’t  the  goal,  however. 
Understanding  is,”  she  said.  “I’m  not 
trying  to  hit  a  bullseye.  I’m  trying  to 
let  the  dreamer  gain  some  insight  to 
his  or  her  inner  life.” 


Some  readers  are  amazed  at  how 
accurate  Seymour’s  interpretations 
are.  One  woman  wrote  she  dreamt  of 
a  white  horse  floating  in  a  UPS  truck 
in  a  bay .  She  and  her  husband  were  in 
a  small  boat  attempting  to  rescue  the 
horse.  Above  the  bay  was  a  sturdy 
house,  built  on  a  rocky  edge,  where 
they  were  staying.  They  reached  the 
truck  and  she  opened  the  door  to  let 
the  horse  out.  The  horse  tried  to  get 
into  the  rowboat,  but  they  were  afraid 
it  would  sink.  The  horse  got  in  any¬ 
way,  and  they  were  amazed  they 
stayed  afloat.  They  rowed  back  to 
shore,  relieved,  and  she  went  to  get  a 
veterinarian. 

Seymour  told  her  the  horse  was  a 
symbol  for  spirit,  vitality.  The  house 
on  the  rocks  represented  their  mar¬ 
riage,  sturdy  but  in  danger.  She  and 
her  husband  in  the  boat  was  a  symbol 
of  their  marriage,  and  they  were  try¬ 
ing  to  save  its  spirit.  The  rescue 
pointed  to  a  crisis  they  had  overcome, 
and  going  for  the  doctor  was  a  sign 
they  would  seek  counseling. 

In  fact,  the  woman  and  her  husband 
had  sought  counseling  because  she 
felt  their  marriage  was  jeopardized 
due  to  his  work  schedule  as  a  UPS 
driver. 

Seymour’s  college  background  in 
art  history  has  helped,  because  art  of¬ 
ten  depicts  many  mythic  archetypes 
that  appear  in  dreams.  Archetypes, 
Jung’s  term,  are  symbols  present  in 
the  unconscious  that  are  derived  from 
common  human  experience. 

One  symbol  she  often  comes  across 
in  her  readers’  dreams  is  a  couple  in 
a  boat. 

“That  is  a  classic  symbol  of  mar¬ 
riage,  a  couple  journeying  together.” 

In  this  recessionary  time  in  hard-hit 
Maine,  Seymour  was  amazed  to  find 
how  many  readers  were  having  tidal 
wave  dreams.  She  had  also  had  a  dream 
of  being  swept  away  by  a  tidal  wave. 

Her  interpretation  found  this  to  be 
a  factor  of  the  faltering  economy  and 
people’s  fear  of  drowning  in  debt,  or 
being  wiped  out  by  the  times. 

However,  she  is  quick  to  point  out 
not  all  symbols  mean  the  same  for  ev¬ 
ery  dreamer.  The  context  that  the  sym¬ 
bol  appears  in  is  very  important.  What 
the  plot  of  the  dream  is,  and  where  it 
starts  and  ends,  are  significant  details 
for  interpreting  a  dream  correctly. 

(See  DREAMS  on  page  43) 


‘Tm  not  a  therapist  or  advice  coiumnist.  i  just  pick  up 
the  symbois  and  share  any  insights  those  symbois 
point  to,”  Seymour  said. 
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Pulitzer  winners 
now  writing  regular 
columns  and  reviews 


Howard  Rosenberg 

Los  Angeles  Times 
television  column 

Alice  Steinbach 

The  Baltimore  Sun 
personal  viewpoints 

A1  Martinez 

Los  Angeles  Times 
chronicling  life  on  the 
lunatic  fringe 

Richard  Eder  Jonathan  Yardley  Sydney  H.  Schanberg 

Los  Angeles  Times  The  Washington  Post  Newsday 

book  reviews  cultural  commentary  political  column 


Los  Angles  Times- 
Wishin0:onPbst 
news 
service 

1 150  15th  St.  NW  Washington,  D.C.  20071-0070 
(202)334-6173  Fax (202) 334-5096 


Execs  see  small 
’93  ad  growth 

Newspaper  executives  are  predicting  modest  growth 
in  advertising  volume  next  year,  according  to  a  survey  by 
Alex.  Brown  &  Sons  Inc. 

The  executives  expect  linage  increases  of  2.6%  in  re¬ 
tail,  3%  in  classified,  and  national  to  be  flat.  They  also 
predict  that  operating  profit  margins  will  rise  next  year 
to  20.5%,  from  a  projected  19.2%  this  year. 

The  survey  shows  that  “while  the  ad  recovery  is  under 
way,  the  rebound  obviously  is  less  than  mild,  mirroring 
the  national  economy,”  according  to  authors  Kenneth 
Berents  and  Karen  Picker. 

Based  on  responses  from  185  newspapers,  the  survey 
also  found: 

•  More  than  80%  of  executives  polled  believe  newsprint 
prices  will  remain  low  through  the  end  of  the  year.  Dis¬ 
counts  averaged  29.2%  in  July. 

•  Over  80%  expect  that  third-quarter  1992  financial  re¬ 
sults  will  be  the  same  as  or  worse  than  a  year  before,  with 
full  1992  ad  results  to  be  flat  or  down.  Larger  papers 
tended  toward  more  optimism. 

•  Newspapers  will  raise  prices  for  advertising  4.3%  in 
retail,  4.2%  in  classified,  4.3%  in  national. 

— George  Garneau 

Hurricane  blows 
havoc,  advertising 

Hurricane  Andrew  battered  south  Florida  and  cost  the 
Miami  Herald  a  fortune  in  news  expenses  and  lost  ad¬ 
vertising — but  the  story  could  have  a  happy  ending  for 
the  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  paper. 

Investment  company  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons  Inc.  of  Bal¬ 
timore  reports  in  a  research  bulletin  that  Knight-Ridder 
officials  say  the  rebuilding  could  be  a  boon  to  the  Her¬ 
ald,  if  the  pattern  follows  that  of  Hurricane  Hugo. 

When  Hugo  slammed  ashore  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  in 
1989,the/’osra/idCoMn>rtheretookin  13%to  14%  more 
money  the  next  year — well  ahead  of  the  industry  aver¬ 
age — as  contractors,  retailers,  appliance  stores  and  auto 
dealers  beefed  up  advertising  during  the  rebuilding. 

So  far  the  Herald  is  getting  new  ads  from  the  electric 
company,  insurance  companies  and  banks — all  using  ad¬ 
vertising  to  communicate  with  their  customers.  It  expects 
billions  of  dollars  to  be  spent  rebuilding  at  least  63,000 
homes,  plus  businesses  and  public  facilities. 

Within  days  of  the  storm,  92%  of  the  Herald’s  425,000 
circulation  had  returned. 

Management  told  financial  analysts  that  the  storm 
would  not  affect  Knight-Ridder’s  third-quarter  profits, 
thanks  to  business  interruption  insurance. 

— George  Garneau 

Ex-Tennessee  daily 
fails  as  a  weekly 

The  daily  Knoxville  Journal,  which  converted  to  weekly 
publication  in  January  in  an  effort  to  survive  outside  a 
sanctioned  monopoly,  folded  on  Aug.  28. 

The  demise  after  eight  months  of  the  weekly  Weekend 
Journal  ended  the  lineage  of  its  152-year-old  afternoon 
daily  predecessor. 

Publisher  Larry  Walcutt  cited  poor  advertiser  support, 
despite  the  weekly’s  paid  circulation  of  8,000.  The  paper 
focused  on  Knoxville’s  suburbs. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

9/15/92 

9/08/92  9/17/91 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

11.75 

11.125 

8.00 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

45.25 

45.375 

30.00 

Capitol  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

454.00 

447.875 

404.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.625 

21.875 

16.75 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

32.25 

31.75 

26.625 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

45.625 

46.25 

40.625 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

59.50 

59.375 

50.875 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

32.00 

30.125 

23.125 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.125 

20.25 

19.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

16.875 

17.625 

20.75 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  • 

26.00 

26.25 

25.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

27.125 

26.25 

22.25 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

17.50 

17.00 

15.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

31.00 

31.00 

22.25 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

25.00 

24.75 

19.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

34.625 

33.875 

29.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

43.875 

41.50 

39.875 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

243.50 

231.00 

220.00 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 


Stock 

9/15/92 

9/08/92  9/17/91  I 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.875 

12.125 

10.00 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.125 

12.50 

11.875 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

15.875 

15.00 

17.75 

Reuters  (c) 

62.50 

64.375 

47.625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.375 

17.375 

15.50 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.00 

13.75 

14.75 

Toronto  Sun  ^blishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.125 

16.125 

15.75 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

24.875 

24.50 

23.00 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.15 

3.02 

3.81 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

33.25 

34.875 

15.50 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Doliars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Doliars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  •  June  15, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


“From  an  editorial  and  reader  perspective,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  an  obvious  success,”  Walcutt  said. 

The  Journal  went  weekly  after  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  was  terminated  by  the 
papers  ’  parent  companies,  Persis  Corp.  and  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.  — AP 

News  Corp.  mulls 
$1  billion  debt 

Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  Corp.  Ltd.  is  planning  to  raise 
some  $1  billion  by  selling  long-term  debt  and  its  share 
in  an  Australian  airline. 

The  moves,  designed  to  replace  short-term  bank  debt, 
are  part  of  a  financial  restructuring  of  the  huge  interna¬ 
tional  media  company  that  has  acquired  world-class  debt 
over  the  last  several  years. 
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Content  blamed  for  lost  readers 


Editors  who  think  that  readers  can¬ 
cel  newspaper  subscriptions  mainly 
because  of  lousy  delivery,  price  hikes 
or  lack  of  time  are  wrong,  according 
to  a  study  that  lays  blame  squarely  on 
what  is  in  the  paper. 

“[D]issatisfaction  with  content,  not 
time  poverty,  was  the  primary  reason 
newspaper  loyalists  stopped  sub¬ 
scribing  to  their  local  daily  newspa¬ 
per,”  says  a  report  by  Melinda  D.  Haw¬ 
ley,  assistant  journalism  professor  at 
Northern  Arizona  University’s  jour¬ 
nalism  school. 

The  study  contradicts  earlier  re¬ 
search  that  downplayed  or  ignored 
reader  disappointment  with  the  news 
product  as  a  cause  of  dropped  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

The  study,  funded  by  the  James  M. 
Cox  Institute  for  Newspaper  Manage¬ 


ment  Studies  at  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  was  based  on  long  interviews  with 
30  former  loyal  subscribers  to  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer,  a  midsize 
daily  of  about  60,000  circulation. 

Disenchantment  with  the  local  pa¬ 
per  fell  into  four  categories:  parochial¬ 
ism;  superficiality;  redundancy;  and 
plain  old  second-rate  journalism. 

In  one  frightening  finding,  Hawley 
writes,  “it  is  possible  to  extinguish  the 
habit  permanently  of  regular  local 
newspaper  reading — permanently 
sever  the  tie  between  loyalist  and  pa¬ 
per.  Again,  content,  more  than  any 
other  factor,  determined  whether  or 
not  a  former  subscriber  gave  the  lo¬ 
cal  daily  another  try.” 

Other  findings: 

•  Decisions  to  stop  getting  the  pa¬ 
per  were  based  on  careful  considera¬ 


tion  and  often  with  agreement  among 
family  members. 

•  Readers  were  more  dissatisfied 
with  their  local  paper  when  they  were 
exposed  to  metro  dailies.  Of  the  30 
canceled  subscriptions,  25  homes 
were  exposed  to  metro  dailies.  Ten  of 
the  30  former  subscribers  switched  to 
a  non-local  metro  paper. 

•  After  two  years  eight  of  the  30 
were  still  non-subscribers  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  paper  while  10  were  churners, 
starting  and  stopping  daily  or  week¬ 
end  subscriptions. 

If  there  were  any  good  news  it  was 
that  people  did  not  drop  the  local  pa¬ 
per  for  television.  They  bought  sin¬ 
gle  copies  or  read  the  paper  at  work. 
All  but  one  of  the  30  former  sub¬ 
scribers  bought  the  Sunday  paper  reg¬ 
ularly.  — George  Garneau 


Everything  down  but  profit  in  ’90 


\ 
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The  typical  20,000-circulation 
daily  newspaper  experienced  lower 
advertising  revenue,  page  counts,  cir¬ 
culation  and  circulation  revenue — but 
higher  profits — in  1991,  according  to 
an  annual  survey. 

The  survey  pegged  the  typical  pa¬ 
per’s  annual  ad  and  circulation  rev¬ 
enues  at  $5.9  million,  down  from  $5.8 
million  a  year  earlier. 

However,  its  operating  profit  mar¬ 
gin  rose  to  15.5%,  from  14%  in  1990 
because  of  lower  costs  and  33%  higher 
non-newspaper  revenues. 

All  expense  categories  declined, 
except  that  the  cost  of  selling  and  ser¬ 
vicing  advertising  accounts  rose  by 
10%,  and  payroll  rose  a  hair  to  38.3% 
of  total  expenses. 

Total  revenues  for  the  paper  rose 
to  $6.6  million,  from  $6.5  million. 


A 


The  latest  version  of  the  77-year- 
old  study  of  daily  newspaper  costs  and 
revenues  included  360  U.S .  and  Cana¬ 
dian  papers.  The  confidential  study  is 
used  to  set  budgets  and  rates  and  to 
compare  financial  results  against  in¬ 
dustry  averages. 

Sponsored  by  the  Inland  Press  As¬ 


sociation  and  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Financial  Executives,  the  study  is 
available  from  Inland  in  Park  Ridge, 
Ill.,  for  $950  for  the  basic  version  to 
$1,950  for  all  26  books,  with  cus¬ 
tomized  options  available.  A  separate 
study  analyzes  weeklies  and  is  avail¬ 
able  on  computer  disk. 


New  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  scholarship 


The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
has  announced  establishment  of  a  new 
special  Lighthouse  Scholarship  of 
$  1 5 ,000  to  be  awarded  annually  to  an 
outstanding  applicant. 

Recipient  will  be  selected  from 
among  regular  scholarship  candidates 
who  are  entering  their  junior  year  of 
undergraduate  studies  in  journalism. 
The  award  will  be  spread  over  the  ju¬ 


nior  and  senior  years  at  $7,500  each 
year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  foundation 
announced  that  it  has  awarded 
335  college  scholarships  totaling 
$396,550  for  the  1992-93  academic 
year.  Recipients  are  undergraduate 
and  postgraduate  students  from  46 
states  and  Germany,  Sweden,  the  U  .S. 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  Philippines. 


Maybe  yourlVsection 


needs  an  IPII.ITE 


Your  weekend  news  package  can  be  enhanced  with  the 
addition  of  TV  Update.  Studies  show  that  a  complete  weekend 
product  creates  reader  interest,  reader  loyalty  and  increased 
circulation.  Simply  stated,  your  goal  -  increased  circulation,  our 
goal  -  another  satisfied  client. 


For  rt^ore  information  call 

“  1-800-634-3419. 
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Coverage  complaints 

L.A.  riot  coverage  assignments  frustrated  black  reporters 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

For  African- American  journalists, 
covering  the  Los  Angeles  riots  was  a 
deeply  frustrating  experience  that  un¬ 
derscored  their  continuing  low  status 
in  the  newsroom,  a  study  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Black  Journal¬ 
ists  concludes. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  study  says,  the 
civil  unrest  provided  many  black  re¬ 
porters  with  the  best  story  of  their  ca¬ 
reers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  adds,  far  too 
many  African-American  journalists 
found  their  contributions  slighted  or 
ignored. 

Perhaps  most  frustratingly ,  African- 
American  newsroom  employees  found 
themselves  doing  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
porting,  but  almost  never  writing  the 
lead  story  or  directing  coverage. 

“It  led  to  many  reporters  getting  op¬ 


and  Beyond,”  says  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  of  the  riots  suffered  because  there 
are  not  enough  African-Americans 
both  in  newsroom  decision-making 
roles  and  on  the  streets. 

As  a  result,  it  says,  most  newspa¬ 
pers  were  slow  to  note  the  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Hispanic  rioters  and  looters; 
“broad  generalizations”  were  made 
about  looters;  and  black-Korean  ten¬ 
sions  were  overemphasized. 

In  the  report  and  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  NABJ  convention  in  De¬ 
troit,  a  few  reporters  who  covered  the 
disturbances  insisted  they  amounted 
to  a  “rebellion”  or  a  “revolt.” 

For  instance,  Lynne  Duke  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  told  the  NABJ 
study  that  her  references  to  a  “rebel¬ 
lion”  were  changed  by  an  editor  to 
civil  disturbances. 

“It  was  not  a  riot,  it  was  a  surgical 
political  strike  .  .  .  [by]  marginalized 


“No  one  making  assignments  is  black . . .  and  it  was 
white  reporters  who  were  writing  the  stories,”  Ford 
said.  “There  were  no  people  of  color  writing  those 
stories,  and  that’s  in  1992.” 


portunities  not  normally  afforded  ju¬ 
nior  reporters.  Nevertheless,  many 
felt  those  stories  were  then  underval¬ 
ued,”  said  Dorothy  Butler-Gilliam, 
Wai/ij/igron  Poir columnist  and  NABJ 
vice  president/print. 

Many  black  reporters,  the  study 
says,  believe  they  were  assigned  to 
the  L.A.  riots  mostly  because  they 
were  black. 

Y et  their  reporting  and  writing  was 
slighted  —  also  because  they  were 
black,  these  journalists  reported  to 
NABJ. 

The  L.A.  riots  also  stirred  ambigu¬ 
ous  feelings  among  the  black  reporters 
who  covered  the  unrest,  NABJ  pres¬ 
ident  Sidmel  Estes-Sumpter  said. 

“We  were  asked  to  live  in  two 
worlds:  We  were  asked  to  report  ob¬ 
jectively  on  the  rage  that  was  in  the 
street,  but  at  the  same  time  we  as 
African-Americans  felt  that  rage  at 
the  unjust  [Rodney  King  beating  trial] 
verdict  and  the  frustration  of  years 
past,”  said  Estes-Sumpter,  producer 
of  the  evening  news  for  WAGA-TV 
in  Atlanta. 

The  NABJ  study,  “The  L.A.  Unrest 


black  youth,”  said  Darrel  Dawsey,  a 
music  critic  at  the  Detroit  News  who 
asked  to  cover  the  unrest. 

Many  black  reporters  volunteered, 
or  were,  as  the  report  puts  it,  drafted 
to  cover  the  story  although  it  was  out¬ 
side  their  normal  beats. 

While  that  was  fine,  the  report  says, 
there  remains  a  “simmering  frustra¬ 
tion”  that  once  again  black  reporters 
were  tagged  for  what  their  white  ed¬ 
itors  regarded  as  a  “black  story.” 

“[Reporters]  note  that  black  staffers 
were  not  called  out  for  the  Gulf  war 
or  for  other  major  stories  nor  are  they 
often  called  upon  to  fill  in  for  national 
reporters  or  given  other  plum  assign¬ 
ments,”  the  report,  from  the  NABJ 
Print  Task  Force,  says. 

On  balance,  the  report  mixes  praise 
and  criticism  of  such  papers  as  the 
Washington  Post;  the  Baltimore  Sun 
(whose  national  correspondent  Gin¬ 
ger  Thompson  complained  that  cov¬ 
erage  was  “haphazard”  and  without 
meaningful  follow-up);  the  Acw  York 
Times;  Newsday;  Dallas  Morning 
News;  ChicagoTribune;andSanJose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News. 


Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  where  newsroom 
operations  were  compared  unfavor¬ 
ably  to  the  editorial  page  team. 

Times  editorial  writer  Gayle  Pol¬ 
lard  Terry,  who  is  black,  said  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  editorial  team  was  a 
model  of  the  value  of  a  diverse  work 
force. 

“Inside  the  Times  I  felt  very  pow¬ 
erful,  very  influential,  but  outside  the 
Times  I  had  to  negotiate  getting  in  and 
out  of  the  riots,”  said  T  erry ,  who  lives 
in  South  Central  Los  Angeles,  the 
flashpoint  of  the  unrest. 

Four  of  the  eight  Times  editorial 
board  members  are  minority,  Terry 
noted. 

There  was  no  such  diversity  in  the 
newsroom,  reporter  Andrea  Ford  said. 

“While  Gayle  can  talk  of  diversity, 

I  talk  of  segregation  in  the  newsroom 
of  the  L.A.  Times,”  she  said. 

“No  one  making  assignments  is 
black  .  .  .  and  it  was  white  reporters 
who  were  writing  the  stories,”  Ford 
said.  “There  were  no  people  of  color 
writing  those  stories,  and  that’s  in 
1992.” 

In  an  interview,  Los  Angeles  Times 
editor  and  executive  vice  president 
Shelby  Coffey  III  said  the  newspaper 
itself  recognizes  more  must  be  done 
on  newsroom  diversity. 

“While  we’ve  made  progress, 
we’re  not  satisfied  with  where  we  are. 
We’re  trying  to  make  more  progress,” 
he  said. 

Coffey  noted  that  in  the  last  three- 
and-a-half  years  the  percentage  of  mi¬ 
nority  journalists  at  the  paper  has  in¬ 
creased  from  10%  to  16%. 

Some  of  the  criticism  in  the  report 
was  off  the  mark,  Coffey  said. 

“The  idea  that  quite  a  number  of 
the  stories  were  not  written  by  black 
reporters,  that  they  were  not  writing 
their  own  stories,  isn’t  really  so,”  he 
said. 

“In  point  of  fact,  many  black  re¬ 
porters  wrote  their  own  stories.  Re¬ 
porters  were  writing  their  own  sto¬ 
ries,  and  doing  an  excellent  job,”  Cof¬ 
fey  said. 

Coffey  said  he  was  proud  of  the 
Times’  coverage,  and  the  diversity  of 
the  team  which  reported  it. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  riot,  he  said, 
the  Times  sent  34  reporters  into  the 
streets:  23  of  whom  were  white,  six 
African-American,  three  Latino  and 
two  Asian-American. 
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Best  and  worst 

Asian  journalists  conference  analyzes  LA.  riot  coverage 


By  Tony  Case 

Media  coverage  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  riots  illustrated  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  journalism,  according  to  a 
panel  at  the  recent  Asian  American 
Journalists  Association  convention  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

While  reporters  and  editors  were 
most  diligent  in  their  efforts  to  cover 
the  story,  some  have  charged  that, 
amid  the  unrest,  journalists  helped  to 
pit  African-Americans  against  Ko- 
rean-Americans. 

The  press  found  itself  inadequately 
equipped  to  report  on  the  ethnic  com¬ 
munities  involved,  some  observers 
maintain,  as  both  print  and  broadcast 
organizations  had  virtually  ignored 
those  segments  of  Los  Angeles  prior 
to  the  riots. 

And  the  problem  of  ethnic  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  newsroom  came  into  play, 
as  minority  journalists  have  argued 
that  African-Americans  and  Asian- 
Americans  were  not  assigned  to  cover 
their  respective  communities — de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  they  often  are  able 
to  provide  better  insight  into  their  own 
minority  groups. 

Panel  moderator  Dean  Takahashi, 
a  business  reporter  for  the  Orange 
County  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  pointed  out  that  “four  months 
later,  the  smoke  is  supposed  to  be  clear 
.  .  .  but  we  journalists  must  consider 
whether  it  signaled  a  need  for  a  fun¬ 
damental  change  in  the  way  that  the 
media  should  cover  minority  com¬ 
munities  and  Asian-Americans.” 

Ruben  Castaneda,  who  covered  the 
riots  for  the  Washington  Post,  said 
that  news  organizations  not  only  had 
to  mobilize  themselves  to  cover  an  ur¬ 
ban  disaster,  but  they  also  had  to  con¬ 
sider  the  multiple  aspects  to  the  story 
and  the  fact  that  “a  lot  of  resentments 
were  being  played  out.” 

Castaneda  said  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  important  to  assign  minority  re¬ 
porters  to  cover  the  riots,  although  he 
conceded  that  many  times  “it  can  be 
helpful.”  It  was  most  crucial,  how¬ 
ever,  to  give  attention  to  the  racial  and 
economic  elements  of  the  story,  he  re¬ 
lated. 

The  reporter  praised  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  for  its  comprehensive  cov¬ 
erage,  which  Pork  magazine’s  Ed¬ 
win  Diamond  called  “the  best,  calmest, 
most  informed”  reportage  of  the  riots. 


“They  appeared  to  send  every  avail¬ 
able  reporter  out  into  the  streets,”  Cas¬ 
taneda  said. 

Los  Angeles  Times  city  editor  Leo 
Wolinsky  called  the  riots  an  “amaz¬ 
ing”  experience,  and  remarked  upon 
how  much  the  city  had  changed  since 
the  Watts  riots  of  the  1960s. 

He  explained  that  “Then  it  was 
much  more  a  black-and-white  situa¬ 


tion.  L.  A.  has  become  so  multicultural 
and  multiracial  and  multiethnic,  it  is 
an  impossible  city  for  any  news  or¬ 
ganization  to  cover  now.” 

Wolinsky  feels  that  the  Times  is 
trying  to  do  a  better  job  of  covering 
Los  Angeles’  ethnic  communities. 
Even  before  the  riots,  he  pointed  out, 
the  newspaper  had  begun  assembling 
a  group  of  reporters  to  write  about  the 
racial  diversity  of  the  city. 

Still,  as  the  cliche  goes,  you  can¬ 
not  please  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 


time.  As  Wolinsky  noted,  some 
Asian-Americans  have  accused  the 
Times  of  favoring  the  black  commu¬ 
nity  in  its  coverage  of  the  riots,  and 
some  African-Americans  have  com¬ 
plained  that  the  newspaper  was  bi¬ 
ased  toward  Asians. 

“You  began  to  realize  that,  how 
with  every  word  you  put  in  the  paper, 
some  significance  was  read  into  it,” 


if  you  aren’t  very  careful,  you  can 
cause  a  situation  to  become  in¬ 
flamed.” 

At  the  same  time,  Wolinsky  added, 
“You  want  to  be  able  to  tell  a  story 
the  way  it  ought  to  be  told  .  .  .  and  the 
subjectivity  of  information  became 
clearer  and  clearer  as  time  went  on, 
that  there  is  no  one  real  truth,  that 
there  are  various  truths  depending 
upon  where  you  sit.” 

( See  RIOTS  on  page  41) 


PRESS  •  POLITICS 


•PUBUCPOUCY* 


THE  JOAN  SHORENSTEDSr  BARONE 
CENTER  ON  THE  PRESS,  POLITICS 
AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 

At  die  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government 
Harvard  University 
Is  Pleased  to  Announce  the 
Second  Annual 


GOLDSMITH  AWARDS 

•  25,000  annual  prize  for  the  best  example  of  investigative  reporting.  All  forms  of 
journalism,  induding  newspapers,  tdevision,  radio,  magazirtes  and  trade  publi¬ 
cations  are  digible.  (Five  copies  of  ttieaitkle,  audio  or  videotape  rttould  be  tubmlHed  no  Uter  than 
I>eceii<ierU1992) 

•  $5,000  annual  book  prize  (submissian  deadline :  Oecenter  18i  1992) 

•  Two  semester  long  research  fellowships  for  journalists  at  the  Shorenstein 
Barone  Center  (submlaaian  deadline:  Februaiy  1, 1993) 

e  Faculty  and  Scholar  research  grants* 

•  Graduate  students  research  grants* 

•  Applications  are  accepted  throughout  the  year*  Awards  are  made  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

For  fnon  ptut€  ooniMCl: 

Dr.  Marina  McCarthy,  Administrator 
Goldsmith  Awards  Program 

Joan  ^orenstein  Barone  Center,  John  F.  Kenri^y  School  of  Government 
Harvard  University,  Canforidge,  MA  02138 
(617)495-1291 


“When  a  crisis  doesn’t  exist,  what  kind  of  daiiy 
coverage  are  the  media  giving  to  the  hopelessness, 
the  despair,  the  context  that  helps  to  explain  why  such 
a  riot  takes  place?” 


he  said,  “and  you  began  to  see  how. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Joseph  McQuaid  Thomas  Marquis  Stephen  Lindemann  Andy  McMills 


Vikki  Porter 


Joseph  W.  McQuaid,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Union 
Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
manager  following  the  retirement  of 
Richard  H.  Becker  this  month. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  W.  Marquis,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  earlier  cir¬ 
culation  director  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  joins  the  Orange 
County  Register  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
as  general  advertising  manager. 

Marquis  has  been  circulation  di¬ 
rector  at  Southern  Connecticut  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  Stamford,  and  the  Cour¬ 
ier-News  in  Bridgewater,  N.J. 

Stephen  F.  Lindemann,  formerly 
assistant  retail  advertising  manager 
for  the  Orange  County  edition  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  joins  the  Regis¬ 
ter  as  retail  manager. 

Previously,  Lindemann  has  worked 
in  the  editorial,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Janet  DeGeorge,  former  tele¬ 
phone  sales  manager  at  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  employment  advertising  sales 
manager  at  the  Register. 

*  *  4: 

Greg  Erlandson,  editor  of  the 
Huntington,  Ind.,  Catholic  newspa¬ 
per  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  becomes  ed¬ 
itor  in  chief  for  editorial  operations 
for  Our  Sunday  Visitor  Company’s 
periodicals,  books  and  editorial  pro¬ 
jects. 

Previously,  Erlandson  covered  the 
Vatican  for  Catholic  News  Service 
and  served  as  news  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles-based  National  Catholic 
Register. 

Associate  editor  Tricia  Gal¬ 
lagher  Hempel  succeeds  Erlandson 
as  editor  at  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  be¬ 
coming  the  first  woman  editor  in  the 
paper’s  history. 

Earlier,  Hempel  was  editor  of  the 


Vermont  Catholic  Tribune  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  editor  of  Fordham  magazine  and 
worked  as  a  staff  writer  for  Catholic 
New  York. 


Mariwyn  Smith,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Parsons  AJvocalc  of  Parsons, 
W.Va.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  Press  Association  at 
the  group’s  recent  meeting  in  Mor¬ 
gantown,  W.Va. 

Also  elected  were:  Joe  Elam, 
Clarksburg  Exponent-Telegram,  vice 
president/dailies  and  president-elect; 
Bill  Fouch,  Grant  County  Press,  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  vice  president/weeklies;  and 
Robert  Nutting,  Ogden  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Wheeling,  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  M.  Luethmers,  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Scottsdale  ( Ariz. ) 
Progress,  has  been  named  circulation 
director  for  the  The  Dispatch  of  Mo¬ 
line  and  the  Rock  Island  Argus,  both 
of  Illinois. 

Luethmers  had  also  worked  as  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Fremond 
(Neb.)  Tribune  and  as  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Daily  Times. 

*  *  * 

Martha  Parent,  who  has  served 
as  training  and  presentations  manager 
at  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal, 
was  promoted  to  zone  advertising 
manager  for  the  Journal. 

Mary  Tilman,  former  co-op  coor¬ 
dinator,  has  been  named  sales  devel¬ 
opment  manager  in  Winston-Salem. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Rosenberg,  who  has 
worked  as  a  music  critic  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  and  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal,  rejoins  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  as  principal  classi¬ 
cal  music  critic.  He  succeeds  Robert 
Finn,  who  retired  in  July. 

Earlier,  Rosenberg  had  worked  at 
the  Plain  Dealer  as  the  paper’s  music 
and  dance  critic. 


Andy  McMills,  who  was  execu¬ 
tive  editor  at  the  Olympia,  Wash., 
Olympian,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Springfield,  Mo.,  News-Leader. 

Previously,  McMills  had  worked 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record  and  had  held  editing 
and  reporting  positions  with  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  and  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 

ViKKi  Porter,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette 
Journal,  succeeds  McMills  in  Olym¬ 
pia  as  executive  editor. 

Porter  has  worked  as  city  editor  at 
both  the  Denver  Post  and  Arizona 
Daily  S/ar  in  T uscon,  and  also  earned 
a  master’s  degree  in  law  from  Yale 
University. 

*  *  * 

Joanne  M.  Yacuzzi,  who  has 
served  as  circulation  customer  ser¬ 
vice  manager  at  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Telegram  &  Gazette,  is  now  the  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation  sales  development 
manager. 

Kimberly  R.  Cicero,  former  cus¬ 
tomer  information  systems  manager, 
becomes  the  new  circulation  sales  and 
marketing  manager  in  Worcester. 

Carol  L.  Heywood,  who  had 
been  circulation  sales  manager,  as¬ 
sumes  the  position  of  consumer  ser¬ 
vices  manager. 

Kathleen  Pierce,  formerly  a 
business  reporter,  assumes  the  new 
titles  of  Newspaper  in  Education  co¬ 
ordinator  and  special  sections  editor. 
*  *  * 

Dominic  DelPapa,  a  former  pub¬ 
lic  relations  executive  with  the  Kam- 
ber  Group,  has  been  named  regional 
manager  of  the  Philiadelphia  office 
of  Bussiness  Wire,  an  international 
wire  service  for  the  investment  and 
news  communities. 

DelPapa  has  served  as  chief  of  staff 
for  the  Philadelphia  District  Attorney’s 
Office  and  as  a  special  assistant  on  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers  Association. 
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Cheryl  Bolin,  former  inside  sales 
account  executive  at  the  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  Morning  News  Tribune,  joins 
the  Bremerton,  Wash.,  Sun  as  inside 
sales  manager. 

Bolin  has  also  worked  as  assistant 
school  director  of  the  Seattle-based 
National  Broadcasting  School  and  at 
radio  stations  in  Spokane  and  Seattle. 

Leslie  Lancaster,  formerly  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  at  the  An¬ 
chorage  (Alaska)  Times, joins  the  Sun 
as  special  projects  coordinator. 

Previously,  Lancaster  has  worked 
as  special  sections  editor  for  the  An¬ 
chorage  Times.  ] 

*  *  *  I 

The  following  appointments  have  ' 
been  announced  at  the  Hackensack,  ' 
N.J.,  Record: 

Patricia  Stone,  previously  mar¬ 
keting  services  director  for  the  Wood-  ( 
bridge,  N.J.,  News  Tribune,  becomes 
the  Record’s  new  director  of  market¬ 
ing  services;  Mary  E.  Stone,  who 
has  served  as  manager  of  creative  ser¬ 
vices,  has  been  named  director  of  cre¬ 
ative  and  production  services;  Rod  J. 
Rodrigues,  who  has  been  total  mar¬ 
ket  coverage  manager,  is  the  new  man¬ 
ager  of  national  advertising  and  busi-  > 
ness  development;  John  W.  Ara- 
MiNi,  former  home  delivery  manager, 
is  now  circulation  sales  development 
manager;  Richard  Klypka,  who  has 
been  single  copy  sales  manager,  be¬ 
comes  delivery  systems  manager;  and 
Jane  Maxcy,  circulation  information 
systems  manager,  has  been  appointed 
circulation  systems  and  administra¬ 
tion  manager. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  A.  Major,  former  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix  &  Times- 
Democrat,  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  News-Star 
of  Monroe,  La.  He  succeeds  William 
T.  Malone,  who  retired. 

Lawrence  Corvi,  former  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  The  Reporter  in 
Landsdale,  Pa.,  succeeds  Major  in 
Muskogee. 

Suzanne  L.  Bush,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Courier-Post  in 
Camden,  N.J.,  becomes  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Reporter. 

*  *  * 

Ann  Olson,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  section  The  Way 
We  Live,  has  been  named  features  ed¬ 
itor,  overseeing  the  newly  merged 
lifestyle,  entertainment  and  specialty 
feature  sections  of  the  paper;  John 
Smyntek,  formerly  features  editor 
supervising  entertainment,  travel,  art 
and  literary  coverage,  now  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  Free  Press  Plus  operations,  co¬ 
ordinating  audiotext,  fax  and  elec¬ 
tronic  information  efforts;  and  Rick 
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Thomas  Bova 


David  Alley 


Kraig  Cawley 


Ratliff,  who  has  covered  the  com¬ 
puters/technology  beat  for  the  Free 
Press,  now  is  associate  director  of 
Free  Press  Plus. 

He  :|c  :ic 

Thomas  Bova,  general  manager  of 
Gateway  Press  Inc.  of  Monroeville, 
Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  publisher 
and  vice  president. 

*  *  * 

David  G.  Alley,  who  was  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Beaumont  (Texas) 
Enterprise,  has  been  named  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  and  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Keith  Gilpin,  who  has  served  as 
Scottsdale  office  manager,  becomes 
major  accounts  manager. 

Gil  Walter,  who  formerly  han¬ 
dled  major  accounts  at  Independent 
Newspapers  Inc.  in  Phoenix,  has  been 
appointed  Scottsdale  office  manager. 

*  *  * 

Kraig  J.  Cawley,  former  retail 
advertising  manager  for  the  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  (Mich.)  News,  has  joined  the 
Greenburg,  Pa.,  Tribune-Review  as 
advertising  director. 

Earlier,  Cawley  served  as  co-op  and 
national  advertising  manager  and 
sales  representative  at  the  Ann  Arbor 
News. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Izard,  director  of  Ohio 
University’s  E.W.  Scripps  School  of 
Journalism,  has  been  installed  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Association  of  Schools  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
(ASJMC)  for  the  1992-93  academic 
year. 

^  * 

Leslee  Bliss  Kukie,  systems  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  magazine,  has  been  named  de¬ 
velopmental  technical  director  of  the 
Freedom  Forum  Newseum. 

The  Newseum,  which  is  slated  to 
open  in  1 994,  will  be  devoted  to  news¬ 
papers  and  the  First  Amendment.  It  is 
a  project  of  the  Freedom  Forum,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  free  press 
and  free  speech  started  in  1935  by 
Frank  E.  Gannett. 


Beth  Lawrence,  who  has  been 
the  national  advertising  director  at 
USA  Weekend,  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  advertising. 

Previously,  Lawrence  worked  as 
advertising  manager  of  Adweeit  mag¬ 
azine,  a  weekly  serving  the  advertis¬ 
ing  industry,  and  as  a  sales  represen¬ 
tative  for  a  regional  city  magazine. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Times  has  announced 
the  following  appointments: 

Jack  Pfeiffer,  formerly  an  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Baltimore  Sun,  joins  the 
Times  as  makeup  editor;  Dan  Shaw, 
who  has  been  an  editor  at  Avenue 
magazine,  has  been  named  assistant 
to  the  editor  of  the  Styles  section; 
Cassandra  B.  Harvin,  who  previ¬ 
ously  worked  as  a  copy  editor  at 
Lear's  magazine,  is  now  a  copy  ed¬ 
itor  on  the  style  desk;  Tara  House, 
former  assistant  art  director  of  tech¬ 
nology  for  New  York  Newsday,  be¬ 
comes  technology  manager  for  the 
editorial  art  department;  Melinda 
Hennenberger,  who  was  a  reporter 
for  Newsday,  has  been  hired  as  a 
metro  reporter  for  the  Times;  Mar¬ 
tha  P.  Hernandez,  who  has  worked 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  the  El 
Paso  (Texas)  Times,  has  joined  the 
Times  as  an  editorial  artist. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Kincy,  publisher  of  the 
Morning  News  in  Springdale,  Ark., 
assumes  the  additional  title  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Northwest  Arkansas 
Morning  News  in  Rogers. 

Tom  Stallbaumer,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oskaloosa  (Iowa)  Her¬ 
ald,  becomes  general  manager  of  the 
Morning  News. 

Keith  Ponder,  who  served  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  at  the  Weatherford 
Democrat  in  Texas,  succeeds  Stall¬ 
baumer  in  Oskaloosa. 

Mike  Davis,  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pawhuska  (Okla.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Capital,  becomes  publisher  of  the 
Sweetwater  Reporter  in  Texas. 

Judith  Collis,  previously  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  the  Norman  (Okla.) 
Transcript,  succeeds  Davis  in  Paw¬ 
huska. 
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Another  shootout  in  Tombstone 


The  Tombstone  Epitaph  office. 


By  Mark  Martin 

There  is  another  showdown  smol¬ 
dering  in  Tombstone,  Ariz.,  but  it  isn’t 
taking  place  at  the  OK  Corral  where 
Doc  Holliday  and  the  Earp  Brothers 
gunned  down  the  Clanton  Gang  one 
October  morning  in  1881. 

Instead  of  six-shooters  and  bullets, 
the  weapons  in  this  shootout  are  com¬ 
puters  and  newsprint. 

On  one  side  is  the  Tombstone  Epi¬ 
taph,  founded  in  1880  and  the  oldest 
continuously  published  newspaper  in 
Arizona.  Its  current  circulation  is 
about  1,000.  The  challenger  is  the 
Tombstone  Tumbleweed  which  blew 
into  town  in  1990  as  a  weekly  give¬ 
away  and  now  claims  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,500. 

Tombstone  residents  —  about  1,200 
these  days  compared  with  nearly 
1 5,000  when  the  silver  mines  were  run¬ 
ning  full  blast  —  are  getting  a  kick  out 
of  the  modern-day  feud,  scanning  each 
issue  to  see  which  paper  scores  the  most 
hits  on  town  officials  and  kicks  up  the 
most  dust  on  some  of  the  current  prob¬ 
lems  facing  this  town  that  prides  itself 
for  being  “too  tough  to  die.” 

The  Epitaph  has  been  part  of  the 
Tombstone  story  ever  since  John 
Clum,  a  former  Indian  agent,  moseyed 
down  to  the  far  southeastern  corner  of 
the  state  where  silver  had  been  dis¬ 


covered  in  1878.  He  found  a  brawl¬ 
ing,  whoop-it-up  camp  where  Apache 
Indian  raids  and  gun  battles  between 
cattle  rustlers  and  their  counterparts 
across  the  nearby  Mexican  border 
added  zip  to  the  drudgery  of  under¬ 
ground  silver  mining. 

Law  enforcement  was  a  sometime 
thing  and  Clum  figured  he  could  score 
a  bonanza  by  starting  a  newspaper  in 
opposition  to  the  already  flourishing 
Nugget.  He  also  got  himself  elected 
mayor  and  supported  U.S.  Marshal 
Wyatt  Earp,  who  greatly  coveted  the 
post  of  county  sheriff  because  that  job 


(Martin  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


included  collecting  taxes,  a  safe  and 
sure  way  to  get  rich. 

The  escalating  feud  between  the 
Earp  clique  and  the  entrenched  “in¬ 
siders”  aligned  with  the  sheriff  and 
the  Nugget  fascinated  the  residents  of 
Tombstone,  which  got  its  name  from 
the  widely  held  belief  that  moving 
there  was  akin  to  writing  one’s  own 
epitaph.  The  town  was  experiencing 
incredible  growth  and  was,  for  a  time. 


larger  than  San  Francisco.  The  Epi¬ 
taph  claimed  the  town  also  possessed 
more  culture. 

Besides  train  robberies,  claim 
jumping,  barroom  brawls,  cowboy 
bushwackings,  and  occasional  ly  nch- 
ings,  there  was  plenty  of  grist  for  the 
journalistic  mills  which  included  10 
local  papers  during  the  town’s  first 
seven  years. 

Clum  soon  turned  the  Epitaph  into 
a  daily  which  prided  itself  on  its  high- 
toned  manner  of  reporting  news  such 
as  this:  “A  Sixth  Street  Cyprian  was 
fined  $20  and  costs  in  the  city 
recorder’s  court  yesterday  for  solic¬ 
iting  prostitution.  The  complaining 


witness  was  a  next-door  neighbor  in 
the  same  line  of  business.” 

There  was  plenty  of  advertising 
business  up  for  grabs.  At  one  time 
there  were  1 1 0  saloons  in  town,  which 
moved  A.H.  Noon,  a  visiting  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter,  to  marvel  that 
“Nearly  every  other  building  is  a  sa¬ 
loon.” 

There  were  all  sorts  of  hostelries 
and  stores,  liveries,  an  opulent  opera 
house,  bagnios  and  other  pleasure 
palaces,  and,  naturally,  a  thriving 
cemetery  on  Boot  Hill. 

That  was  the  backdrop  for  the  in¬ 
famous  incident  at  the  OK  Corral  that 
made  the  front  page  of  just  about  ev¬ 
ery  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
The  Epitaph  account  exonerated  the 
three  Earp  Brothers  and  Doc  Holli¬ 
day  in  the  half-minute  gunfight  that 
killed  three  and  wounded  three  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  Clanton-led  gang.  A  jury 
later  concurred  and  a  legend  was  born 
to  be  recreated  in  endless  newspaper 
rehashes,  novels,  movies  and  tv 
shows. 

Wyatt  Earp,  however,  found  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  get  out  of  Tombstone  and 
Clum  soon  followed  suit.  The  former 
editor  headed  for  Washington,  D.C., 
wrangled  an  appointment  as  U.S. 
postal  inspector  and,  at  the  same  time, 
became  traveling  correspondent  for 
the  Washington  Star. 

The  Epitaph  survived  the  economic 
decline  that  plagued  Tombstone  when 
underground  floods  closed  the  mines. 
Another  blow  came  when  the  county 
seat  was  shanghaied  to  Bisbee  in  1929 


Its  offices  are  tucked  away  in  the  backrooms  of  the 
Bella  Union,  a  saloon-restaurant-opera  house  which 
grandly  beckons  tourists  from  the  post  office  site 
where  the  Earps,  the  Clantons  and  John  Clum  got 
their  mail. 
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Epitaph’s  National  edition 


Tombstone  Tumbleweed 


but  editor  W.H.  Kelly  remained 
fiercely  optimistic  about  the  town  he 
portrayed  as  “too  tough  to  die.” 

The  expansion  of  nearby  Fort 
Huachuca  when  World  War  II  broke 
out  brought  in  new  blood  and  big 
bucks.  The  postwar  tourism  boom 
helped  even  more. 

When  longtime  Epitaph  editor- 
publisher  Clayton  Smith  died  in  1 964, 
the  newspaper  was  purchased  by  the 
business  group  that  had  already  be¬ 
gun  restoring  many  of  the  town’s  his¬ 
toric  buildings  in  an  effort  to  boost 
tourism. 

The  paper’s  format  was  revamped 
to  reflect  its  1880s  appearance  and, 
with  Wallace  Clayton  at  the  helm,  de¬ 
voted  its  columns  to  both  current 
events  reporting  and  extended  his¬ 
torical  features. 

Clayton  got  into  newspapering  as 
a  reporter  on  the  now-defunct  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  then  put  in  30  years  with 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  advertising 
agency.  He  had  become  enchanted 
with  the  Tombstone  mystique. 

“If  all  the  nuts  aren’t  inTombstone, 
they’re  on  the  way,”  he  liked  to  say 
and,  after  retiring  from  the  ad  wars, 
joined  forces  with  the  restoration  gang 
there. 

The  old-new  editorial  mix  pre¬ 
sented  some  problems  so  in  1975  the 
new  owners  gave  the  Epitaph  a  dual 
personality.  They  cooked  up  a  na¬ 
tional  edition  devoted  to  historical 
material  while  turning  over  the  local 
edition  to  the  University  of  Arizona 
as  a  workshop  for  its  j-students  who 
commute  from  the  Tucson  campus. 

With  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the 
Scripps  League  Newspaper  and  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Research  Fund,  the  “new” 


version  of  the  Epitaph  makes  do  with¬ 
out  having  to  hustle  for  advertising 
income  or  gunning  for  a  larger  mar¬ 
ket  share.  As  in  the  old  days,  there  is 
constant  turnover  of  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  but  none  wind  up  on  Boot  Hill 
anymore. 

Not  that  the  competition  has  not  tar¬ 
geted  the  Epitaph.  Jim  Spencer  moved 
to  the  area  from  a  Bisbee  newspaper 
to  start  the  Tombstone  Tumbleweed. 
It  now  boasts  of  being  the  town’s  “of¬ 
ficial”  newspaper  and  maintains  about 
a  50%  ad  ratio  for  its  typical  eight- 
page  weekly  issue.  Its  offices  are 
tucked  away  in  the  backrooms  of  the 
Bella  Union,  a  saloon-restaurant- 
opera  house  which  grandly  beckons 
tourists  from  the  post  office  site  where 
the  Earps,  the  Clantons  and  John  Clum 
got  their  mail. 

The  Tumbleweed  masthead  does 
not  list  an  editor  or  reporting  staff. 
Publisher  Spencer  pens  a  Notes  and 
Comments  column  and  Betty  Swan, 
nominally  the  advertising  director. 


Advertising  director  Betty  Swan 
doubles  as  chief  reporter  for  the 
Tombstone  Tumbleweed. 


doubles  as  chief  reporter.  She  came 
to  T ombstone  with  experience  on  Cal¬ 
ifornia  shoppers  and  a  Texas  news¬ 
paper.  She  can  fire  off  the  kind  of 
zinger  that  readers  enjoy,  such  as  this 
recent  lead:  “In  less  than  25  minutes 
in  front  of  God  and  20  witnesses,  the 
Tombstone  mayor  and  council  went 
through  an  agenda  almost  as  thick  as 
the  county  telephone  book.” 

So  what  else  is  new?  Featured  in 
both  papers  recently  have  been  a  se¬ 
ries  about  drug  busts  that  recall  days 
of  yore  when  opium  dens  were  com¬ 
mon  here;  schemes  for  reviving  the 
mines  with  a  new  leaching  process; 
plans  for  restoring  the  old  passenger 
railroad  to  Bisbee,  which  still  wages 
economic  war  against  Tombstone;  a 
bitter  contest  for  Town  Council  seats 
followed  shortly  by  a  nasty  recall 
election;  and,  as  always,  troubles  with 
the  town  marshal.  The  Town  Council 
hired  another  new  one  in  1987,  then 
forced  him  to  resign  after  one  month 
when  mysterious  shotgun  blasts  raked 
the  Birdcage  Theater. 

Tourists,  now  the  mainstay  of  the 
Tombstone  economy,  miss  most  of  this 
fun.  They  come  in  droves  to  gawk  at 
the  twice-monthly  re-enactments  at 
the  OK  Corral  by  The  Wild  Bunch;  a 
monthly  “Guns  of  the  West  Shootout”; 
twice-a-month  Wild  V.^est  Shows  at 
the  Helldorado  Amphitheater,  and  the 
thrice-a-month  1880s  Fashion  Show 
staged  by  the  Vigilettes.  Intense  com¬ 
petition  for  tourist  dollars  has  pro¬ 
voked  some  lively  verbal  crossfire  be¬ 
tween  the  groups  that  sponsor  these 
events,  including  the  local  art  associ¬ 
ation  and  historical  society. 

Contemporary  newspaper  accounts 
(See  WEEKLY  on  page  42) 
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Cybergraphic  names  U.S.  chairman 

Australian,  U.S.  companies  combine  operations  under  Grinberg 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Bernard  Grinberg,  co-founder  and 
managing  director  of  Australia’s  Cy¬ 
bergraphic  Systems  P/L,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  Cybergraphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  Wakefield,  Mass.  He  re¬ 
mains  chief  executive  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  affiliate. 

The  U.S.  company  said  the  ap¬ 
pointment  is  “designed  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  research,  technical  support 
and  marketing  efforts”  of  the  two  en¬ 
terprises,  which  remain  separate  com¬ 
panies. 

At  about  the  same  time.  Cyber¬ 
graphic  Systems  Inc.  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  financial  officer 
Robert  Brierley  was  promoted  to  pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO,  following  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Les  Thomas  in  July.  Thomas 
remains  a  shareholder  and  director 
iE&P,  Aug  22). 

An  electrical  engineer,  Grinberg 
has  served  in  management  and  engi¬ 
neering  positions  at  Cybergraphic 
since  its  founding  in  1979.  He  earlier 
held  senior  engineering  positions  with 
several  high-technology  firms  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

With  a  background  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration,  economics  and  man¬ 
agement,  Brierley  joined  Cyber¬ 
graphic  in  Wakefield  two  years  ago. 
He  earlier  had  held  senior  financial 
positions  at  Unitrode  Corp.,  Biller¬ 
ica,  Mass.,  and  at  the  Boston  office  of 
Coopers  &  Lybrand. 

In  a  telephone  interview  with  the 
two  executives,  Grinberg  said  he  held 
what  amounted  to  the  number-two 
spot  in  Australia  at  the  time  Thomas 
moved  to  the  United  States  about  five 
years  ago.  Thomas,  he  continued,  then 
still  had  “essentially  control  of  both 
companies.” 

The  Australian  company  became 
“more  independent”  and  “more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  local  marketplace”  over 
the  last  two  years,  according  to  Grin¬ 
berg.  When  the  economy  Down  Under 
went  down  under.  Cybergraphic  reor¬ 
ganized  in  Australia,  stopped  making 
proprietary  terminals,  completed  out¬ 
standing  contracts,  and  held  up  well  in 
the  face  of  a  recession  that  persists 
there. 

While  the  bottom  line  held  up  in 
Australia,  said  Grinberg,  events  took 


Bernard  Grinberg 


Robert  Brierley 

“a  little  different”  course  in  the  U.S., 
where  the  closure  of  The  National  and 
a  looming  recession  began  hurting  the 
firm.  At  that  point,  “the  spending 
level,  which  was  perhaps  appropriate 
while  things  were  going  well,  became 
a  little  inappropriate,”  he  said,  citing 
the  cost  of  operations  in  New  York 
and  Milan. 

(In  Milan,  where  a  former  agent  for 
System  Integrators  Inc.  was  con¬ 
tracted  to  explore  business  prospects 
in  Italy  and  southern  France,  “it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  they  were  in  much 
the  same  situation  as  North  America,” 
said  Brierley.  Newspapers  there,  he 
said,  were  not  likely  to  get  budgetary 
approval  for  major  front-end  instal¬ 
lations.) 

Outlining  the  circumstances  of 
Thomas’  departure,  Grinberg  said 
shareholder-directors  generally  gave 


Thomas  a  “free  hand”  to  run  both 
companies  but  “eventually  became 
alarmed”  about  and  more  attentive  to 
conditions  at  the  U.S.  company. 

Grinberg  then  described  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sequence  of  events.  He  was 
named  managing  director  earlier  this 
year;  Thomas  resigned  from  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  board;  the  U.S.  board  asked 
Thomas  to  step  aside  and  asked  Brier¬ 
ley  to  take  over  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions;  Thomas  looked  at  other  options, 
offered  to  buy  the  company  with  its 
future  profits,  trimming  its  staff  to  a 
few  persons  working  out  of  the  New 
York  office  only;  shareholders  unan¬ 
imously  rejected  the  offer  in  July  and 
asked  Thomas  to  resign  his  paid  po¬ 
sitions;  they  then  confirmed  Brierley 
as  president  and  asked  Grinberg  to 
manage  the  transition  as  a  board  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  U.S.  company,  which  later 
elected  him  its  chairman. 

“I  expect  to  be  here  quite  often,  lit¬ 
erally  every  few  weeks,  for  a  few 
weeks  for  the  foreseeable  future  ...” 
said  Grinberg.  His  role,  he  said,  even¬ 
tually  will  become  more  advisory  and 
strategic  “as  the  management  team 
here  grows  in  strength”  and  the  two 
companies  develop  joint  ventures. 

Brierley  emphasized  opportunities 
“to  benefit  from  some  of  the  syner¬ 
gies  that  would  flow  from  [the  two 
companies]  working  more  closely.” 
As  Cybergraphic  expands  into  new 
markets,  it  is  “imperative  we  coordi¬ 
nate  our  research,  technical  support 
and  marketing  in  a  unified  and  con¬ 
certed  manner,”  Grinberg  had  said  in 
a  statement  prepared  earlier. 

Said  Grinberg,  “The  international 
publishing  environment  is  such  that 
if  a  large  customer  in  one  country 
wants  a  feature  .  .  .  very  likely  that  is 
something  that  is  very  useful  in  our 
other  marketplace.”  He  noted  that  in 
the  past  the  two  companies  found  they 
were  replicating  work  —  “We  were 
doing  the  same  feature  two  different 
ways  in  two  different  countries.” 

Now,  he  continued,  there  is  more 
“cross-fertilization”  in  developing 
what  are  often  almost  identical  prod¬ 
ucts.  For  all  the  customization  news¬ 
paper  customers  require,  he  said. 
Cybergraphic  found  “an  enormous 

(See  CYBERGRAPHIC  on  page  29) 
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Why  Over  400  Users  Have  Chosen 
GMA’s  High  Speed  SLS-1000®  Inserting  System: 

SPEED,  ACCURACY  AND  VERSATILITY 

The  High  Speed  SLS-1 000  Inserting  System  is  the  only  true,  proven  straight-line  inserter  on  the  market  today.  Specifically 
designed  to  address  your  large  daily  and  Sunday  inserting  needs,  the  SLS-1 000  handles  over  300  broadsheet  pages  up 
to  25,000  copies  per  hour.  This  is  a  system  that  will  grow  as  you  grow,  thanks  to  GMA’s  innovative  two-hopper  module 
design,  which  means  the  SLS-1 000  can  accommodate  over  thirty  hoppers.  And  a  Single  Gripper  delivery  system  means 
increased  performance  and  enhanced  copy  control.  The  result?  100%  product  integrity. 

FULLY  INTEGRATED  WITH  GMAX,  GMA’s  PROVEN,  STATE-OF-THE-ART  SOFTWARE 

GMA’s  software  options  keep  the  SLS-1 000  running  at  peak  efficiency.  Our  Package  Monitoring  System  (PMS)  effec¬ 
tively  handles  misfeeds,  silences  inoperative  grippers,  maintains  zone  control  (up  to  1000  zones),  and  provides  manage¬ 
ment  reports.  All  at  the  push  of  a  button.  GMA’s  Missed  Insert  Repair  System  (MIPS)  automatically  repairs  inserts  before 
the  package  leaves  the  inserter  and  allows  you  to  reject  packages  which  contain  doubles.  MIRS  gives  your  advertisers 
guaranteed  penetration.  Which  means  increased  revenues  for  you. 


RELIABILITY,  EASE  OF  USE 

Rugged  unibase  design  means  durability  and  reliability.  And  though  the  SLS-1 000  is  strong,  it’s  designed  with  the  user  in 
mind.  The  SLS-1 000  requires  less  space  than  any  other  comparable  system  on  the  market. 

Fast.  Versatile.  Easy  to  install,  operate  and  maintain.  The  ability  to  grow  with  you.  Outstanding  technology,  coupled  with  GMA’s  16-year 
track  record  of  innovation  and  reliability,  makes  the  SLS-1 000  the  proven  standard  for  inserters  in  North  America.  And  the  world. 

The  Leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  Systems  for  the  Worid  Newspaper  Market 

Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales  Manufacturing  and  Engineering 

1 1  Main  Street  2980  Avenue  6 

SouthboroMA  01772  Bethlehem  PA  18017 

USA  USA 

Telephone:  508-481  -8562  Telephone:  21 5-694-9494 

Fax:  508-485-2060  Fax:  215-694-0776 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 
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Orders  and  installations 


Atex  Inc., 

Billerica,  Mass. 

A  front-end  system  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  The  $4.8  million  order 
will  replace  17-year-old  Atex  edito¬ 
rial  and  classified  order-entry  systems 
with  300  new  PC  workstations  and 
pagination  products  to  permit  full- 
page  output  of  text,  rules,  graphics 
and  ads. 

Conversion  to  a  new  classified  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  pilot  program  for  the  news¬ 
room  system  are  to  begin  early  next 
year.  The  paper  will  implement  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Atex  New  Front  End,  now 
in  development,  as  they  become  avail¬ 
able  in  the  next  12  to  24  months.  The 
system’s  RISC-based  RS/6000s  will 
replace  proprietary  newsroom  CPUs, 
run  Atex  Classified  Pagination,  and 
integrate  Atex  Display  Ad  Services. 
Elements  of  pagination  also  will  in¬ 
clude  EdPage  interactive  pagination 
that  incorporates  images  and  color, 
PC  Preference  for  Windows  and  Full 
Page  Output  software  to  assemble  el¬ 
ements  from  the  other  products  and 
send  them  as  a  single  datastream  to  an 
imagesetter. 

In  addition  to  greater  speed  and  ver¬ 
satility  the  new  system  will  provide 
more  information,  including  daily  ac¬ 
tivity  reports,  sales  volumes  by  cus¬ 
tomer,  category,  section  and  territory, 
individual  sales  reports  and  histori¬ 
cal  comparisons. 

*  *  * 

Hyphen  Inc., 

Wilmington,  Mass. 

Imagesetting  systems  for  the  down¬ 
town  and  Orange  County  offices  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  include  three 
drum-based  Spectraset  3200  image¬ 
setters,  three  SparcRIP  PostScript  in¬ 
terpreters,  two  Speedware  OPI  and 
Speedware  Spooler  packages,  and  two 
Sun  Sparcstation  fileservers. 

Other  Spectraset  imagesetters  and 
Hyphen  RIPware  products  were  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Rockford  Register  Star 
and  Moline  Daily  Dispatch,  both  in 
Illinois,  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Press 
and  the  Albuquerque  Journal  and  Tri¬ 
bune. 

*  *  * 

Koenig  &  Bauer-Albert  Group, 
Wurzburg,  Germany 

A  KB  A  Express  offset  press  for  the 
Nordkurier,  Neubrandenburg,  Ger¬ 
many.  To  print  the  160,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily,  the  70,000-iph  press  will 
be  configured  in  two  lines,  initially  to 
print  two  48-page  sections.  Each 


pressline  will  have  a  four-high  tower 
of  H-type  printing  units  and  an  ex¬ 
pandable  two-high  tower.  Each  dou¬ 
ble  printing  couple  in  the  units  will  be 
driven  directly  by  a  centralized  mo¬ 
tor  drive  system  introduced  a  year  ago 
with  the  KBA  Journal  press. 

The  order  includes  six  KBA  Pas- 
tomat  reelstands  and  two  heavy-duty 
KBA  KF  80  jaw  folders.  The  presses 
will  be  arranged  so  that  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  can  be  coupled,  allowing  collect 
printing  of  an  80-page  paper.  Four  op¬ 
erator  consoles  for  press  controls  and 
ink  key  automation  will  be  provided 
initially.  Plans  call  for  capacity  ex¬ 
pansion  to  produce  two  64-page  sec¬ 
tions,  with  each  pressline  having  three 
four-high  towers  and  six  consoles. 

4:  4:  * 

Toltech  Systems  S.A.  de  C.V., 
Mexico,  D.F. 

Fully  integrated  information  com¬ 
munications  system  for  Mexico’ s  No- 
timex  news  agency,  supplier  of  news 
in  Spanish,  English  and  Portuguese  to 
clients  throughout  the  Americas. 
Toltech’s  Azimuth  news  wire  trans¬ 
mission  system  automated  communi¬ 
cations  and  upgraded  system  capac¬ 
ity,  security  and  speed  and  improved 
database  control.  Reports  were  put 
into  standard  formats  for  easier  sub¬ 
scriber  access.  Stories  are  now  tagged 
with  complete  NAA  classification 
codes  that  allow  users  on  multiple 
platforms  to  sort  by  story  content.  Im¬ 
proved  queuing  puts  critical  stories  at 
a  higher  transmission  priority.  File- 
servers  and  workstations  run  on 
Hewlett  Packard  hardware  and  Nov¬ 
ell  3. 1 1  network  operating  system. 

Notimex  plans  to  integrate  all  for¬ 
eign  bureaus  directly  into  the  central 
database  via  satellite  link  and  dedi¬ 
cated  dial-up  lines.  Pending  agree¬ 
ments  with  Intelsat  will  improve  cov¬ 
erage  in  South  America  and  expand 
service  to  Europe  and  North  Africa. 

Toltech  has  unbundled  its  Azimuth 
product  to  separately  offer  news  wire 
capture.  Universal  News  Communi¬ 
cations  for  communication  between 
larger  papers’  newsrooms  and  remote 
bureaus  and  the  Wire  Agency  Global 
Solution  of  hardware  and  software  for 
news  service  transmission  and  recep¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Information  International  Inc., 

Culver  City,  Calif. 

An  InfoFax  system  to  replace  a  1 2- 
year-old  facsimile  system  at  the  Wash¬ 


ington  Post,  where  it  will  connect  the 
northwest  Washington  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  production  facility  with 
remote  production  plants  in  south¬ 
west  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Spring- 
field,  V a.,  via  T 1  lines.  Delivery  is  to 
be  completed  by  December. 

The  order,  valued  at  more  than  $  1 .2 
million,  includes  six  triple-I  3850/F 
Grafix  Color  Imagers,  which  inter¬ 
face  to  a  variety  of  RIPs,  a  triple-I 
3853/5  PostScript  language-compat¬ 
ible  RIP,  two  triple-l  3750/F  laser 
scanners  interfaced  to  a  Telepress 
data  compressor/network  controller 
and  a  training  package.  The  Post  is 
the  first  customer  to  use  the  new  laser 
diode  recorders  in  fax  mode.  De¬ 
signed  for  fast  screened  color  output 
at  user-selectable  resolution,  the 
Grafix  Color  Imagers  include  auto¬ 
matic  film  registration  punch. 

*  *  * 

Perception  Electronic  Publishing, 

Canton,  Mass. 

VoicePrint  audiotex  systems  and 
BDR  Audio  Network  programming 
for  the  Beaufort  (S.C.)  Gazette,  the 
Times  Union,  Albany,  N.Y.,  Courier 
News,  Bridgewater,  N.J.,  Burlington 
County  (N.J.)  Times  and  the  Chroni¬ 
cle-Herald,  Halifax,  N.S. 


Lesher  claims 
to  be  state’s  top 
newsprint  recycler 

Lesher  Communications  Inc.  in 
Northern  California  claims  it  now 
leads  the  state’s  newspapers  in  using 
recycled  newsprint. 

It  announced  that  all  the  newsprint 
used  in  its  23  newspapers  “contain  the 
highest  possible  content  of  recycled 
newsprint  fibers.” 

In  sheer  volume,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  with  over  a  million  circula¬ 
tion,  leads  the  nation’s  individual 
newspapers  in  using  recycled  news¬ 
print.  Eighty  percent  of  its  newsprint 
is  50%  recycled  fiber. 

California  mandates  that  a  quarter 
of  all  newsprint  bought  by  publishers 
must  contain  at  least  40%  recycled 
newsprint  fibers.  By  the  year  2000, 
half  of  a  company’s  newsprint  must 
have  40%  recycled  fibers. 

LCI  has  formed  a  partnership  with 
North  Pacific  Paper  Corp.  of 
Longview,  Wash.,  which  makes  re¬ 
cycled  newsprint. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Newsprint 
in  July 

North  American  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  in  July  fell  5.6%  compared  with 
the  year-earlier  level,  according  to  the 
Newsprint  Division  of  the  American 
Paper  Institute.  Suppliers’  end-of- 
month  stocks  were  down  33.3%,  the 
steepest  drop  for  the  year,  which  be¬ 
gan  with  68.8%  more  newsprint  on 
hand  than  in  January  1991. 

U.S  production  for  the  month  was 
3.8%  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  while 
end-of-month  suppliers’  stocks  were 
down  39.7%.  For  the  same  period, 
Canadian  production  declined  12.1% 
and  suppliers’  stocks  were  32.2% 
lower.  U.S.  mills  operated  at  98.5% 
of  rated  capacity;  Canadian  mills  op¬ 
erated  at  78%. 

The  API  announced  that,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa¬ 
per  Association  and  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  it  will  be  able  to 
resume  reporting  figures  for  newsprint 
consumption  and  publishers’  end-of- 
month  stocks  this  fall.  The  reporting 


Cybergraphic 

( Continued  from  page  26) 

amount  of  commonality  between  the 
requirements.” 

Examples  he  cited  include  a  cost¬ 
ing  module  for  the  classified  system 
developed  for  North  American  cus¬ 
tomers  and  support  for  encapsulated 
PostScript  developed  in  Australia  for 
those  needing  a  faster  move  into  pag¬ 
ination. 

The  companies  are  also  collabo¬ 
rating  on  customer  support  through 
their  24-hour  telephone  hot  line  that 
takes  advantage  of  business  offices 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  world.  High¬ 
speed  dial-up  modems  on  Cyber¬ 
graphic  systems  link  users  to  Aus¬ 
tralian  or  U.S.  staffers,  whoever  are 
available  at  a  given  time  of  day. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  where  the  ana¬ 
lyst  is,”  said  Grinberg.  “It  might  cost 
a  little  more  for  the  phone  call,  but  a 
newspaper  will  certainly  be  pleased 
to  get  the  help  .  .  .  when  they  need  it.” 

With  the  two  companies  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  respective  markets, 
Grinberg  concluded,  “now  has  come 
the  time  to  make  sure  they  are  back  in 
alignment.” 

The  work  force  in  Wakefield  is  now 
18,  according  to  Brierley,  who  said 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  U.S.  company  had  a  net  reduction 


was  suspended  in  spring  owing  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

ISDN,  Switched-56 
link  Hasselblad 
picture  desks 

The  Summer  Olympics  in  Barce¬ 
lona  was  an  opportunity  for  Hassel- 
blad  Electronic  Imaging  to  carry  out 
a  news  photo  transmission  project 
with  two  customers,  German  maga¬ 
zine  publisher  Burda  AG  and  British 
picture  agency  Allsport. 

The  project  used  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  (ISDN),  an 
emerging  international  switching  ser¬ 
vice  for  telecommunications  with  a 
modemless  digital  interface  and  sup¬ 
plying  two  64  kbit/sec.  channels  and 
a  19.2  kbit/sec.  control  channel. 

Users  digitized  film  images  on  Has¬ 
selblad  Macsie  35  and  Nikon  35  lOAF 
scanners.  Allsport  also  used  a  Dixel 
2000CM,  a  newer  version  of  Hassel¬ 
blad’  s  original  portable  film  scanner- 


of  six  employees,  excluding  Thomas 
and  former  sales  executive  Kathy 
Schaefer,  who  have  begun  their  own 
systems  business  in  New  York. 

Brierley  said  that  only  one  pro¬ 
grammer  was  among  those  laid  off, 
which  included  two  who  were  to  be 
dismissed  anyway.  The  executives 
said  some  employees  who  had  left  ear¬ 
lier  have  decided  to  return.  The  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  bring  staffing  up  to 
21  or  22  by  year’s  end,  which  Grin¬ 
berg  said  is  about  the  size  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  company. 

Grinberg  said  staff  increases  seem 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
volume  of  new  business  on  three  con¬ 
tinents.  In  the  last  month  Cyber¬ 
graphic  closed  an  order  with  The 
Columbian,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  for 
phased  installation  of  classified,  ed¬ 
itorial  and  pagination  systems,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Brierley. 

Recent  Australian  sales  include 
some  large  contracts.  In  addition  to 
two  orders  for  systems  at  five  regional 
papers,  a  1 1 0-terminal  system  now  in¬ 
stalling  at  the  quarter-million-circu¬ 
lation  Brisbane  Courier-Mail  will 
serve  what  Grinberg  said  is  probably 
Rupert  Murdoch’s  largest  classified 
section  in  the  country. 

Yet  another  large  Cybergraphic 
system  is  now  going  into  Brazil’s 
350,000-circulation  O  Globo,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

“We’re  sailing  OK,”  in  spite  of  the 


transmitter,  which  includes  a  compact 
color  display  and  built-in  modem  for 
direct  phone  line  transmissions. 

In  Barcelona,  Burda  images  were 
scanned  into  a  Hasselblad  Image  Tuner 
color  workstation.  Images  selected  on 
the  workstation  were  passed  to  an 
ISDN  transmitter  and  sent  over  the 
ISDN  network  at  high  speed  to  an  ISDN 
receiver  at  Burda’ s  Offenburg  pro¬ 
duction  center.  The  receiver  trans¬ 
ferred  the  data  to  another  Image  T uner, 
where  images  were  edited,  color  cor¬ 
rected,  and  sent  directly  to  prepress. 

Allsport’s  scanned  images  were  col¬ 
lected  in  a  Hasselblad  Image  Basket, 
then  sent  to  Allsport’  s  London  offices 
via  an  Image  Tuner  and  ISDN  trans¬ 
mitter.  The  receiver  in  London  passed 
the  files  to  an  Image  Basket,  from 
which  photos  went  out  to  Allsport  Eu¬ 
ropean  customers  and,  via  terminal 
adaptor,  to  a  Switched-56  link  for 
transfer  to  an  Image  Basket  receiving 
system  at  the  agency’s  Los  Angeles  of¬ 
fice.  Pictures  received  over  the  dial¬ 
up  56-kbit/sec.  line  in  Los  Angeles 
were  moved  to  an  Image  T uner  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  North  American  customers. 


recession,  Grinberg  contended. 
“We’re  not  burdened  by  the  past.  We 
don’t  have  a  huge  debt  burden.” 

Overseas,  Cybergraphic  represents 
National  Digital  Corp.,  the  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  developer  of  PC-based 
picture  desks  and  portable  image  cap¬ 
ture  and  transmission  systems  used 
by  the  Washington  Post,  weekly 
newsmagazines  and  numerous  South 
American  dailies. 

Grinberg  said  Cybergraphic  has  be¬ 
gun  “integrating  PostScript  and  the 
National  Digital  picture  desk  truly 
into  the  editorial  process.”  The  NDC 
workstation,  he  said,  functions  as  a 
“first-level  receiver  and  filter,  pass¬ 
ing  the  selected  pictures  onto  the  in¬ 
ternal  picture  desk  for  editors  to 
place.” 

The  first  such  configuration,  out- 
putting  through  a  Hyphen  RIP,  is 
slated  to  go  live  shortly  at  the  Launce¬ 
ston  Examiner  in  Tasmania,  a  part  of 
John  Fairfax’s  Rural  Press  group. 
Cybergraphic  is  moving  the  Exam¬ 
iner  from  text-and-rules  pagination 
to  full-page  output.  The  38,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily,  which  Grinberg  said 
was  the  first  in  Australia  to  introduce 
editorial  pagination,  brought  a  juris¬ 
dictional  test  case  that  challenged 
what  he  called  his  country  ’  s  “very  ar¬ 
chaic  labor  laws.”  The  ruling  in  favor 
of  the  Examiner  recognized  electronic 
pagination  as  the  work  of  editors 
rather  than  compositors. 
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In  1992  alone,  newspapers  have  spent  in  excess  of 


1 

on  capital  expenditures.  Much  of  that  money  has  been 
directed  to  the  expansion  of  existing  plants  as  well  as  to 
the  construction  of  new  facilities. 

spec  ial  pullout  section  in  the  November  7.  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  focus  on  both 
recently  c'onstrueted  newspaper  plants  and  those  still  on  the  drawing  board.  We  will  talk 
to  publishers  and  production  executives  to  find  out  what  goes  into  the  decision  as  to  whether 
to  build  a  new  plant  or  to  expand  the  current  one.  You  will  find  out  who  they  called  upon  for  advice, 
what  problems  or  surprises  they  encountered  and  how  solutions  were  reached. 

will  interx’iew  newspaper  personnel,  architects,  builders  and  ecjuipment  vendors  to 
line!  out  what  part  they  played  in  making  the  future  of  newspapers  happen.  Find 
out  how  a  site  was  selected,  what  kind  of  financing  was  recjuired.  what  unusual 
recjuirements  newspapers  had.  what  equipment  requirements  there  were,  ‘and  what  legal,, emironmental 
and  political  c'onsiderations  there  are. 

tell  the  industiy'  your  success  story,  there  is  no  better  place  to  advertise  than  in  the  pages 
of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Let  our  more  than  83.000  readers  know  what  role  you  play  in 
developing  and  improving  newspaper  plants.  If  you  are  a  newspaper,  tell  other  newspapers 
what  benefits  you  have  reaped  by  changing  your  plant.  If  you  are  one  of  the  many  companies  who 
aided  in  improving  newspaper  plants,  tell  the  newspaper  professionals  how  you  helped  and  who  you 
helped.  Making  the  decision  to  expand  or  build  a  new  plant  is  a  very'  important  and  costly  one.  Show 
the  newspaper  world  how  to  do  it  in  the  most  beneficial  way  possible! 

place  your  advertisement  in  this  special  section,  call  your  local  sales  representative  or 
Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380  today!  Remember,  the  longer  you  wait  to  advertise,  the 
longer  you  are  going  to  have  to  wait  to  show  any  profits! 

Publication  Date:  November  7,  1992 
Closing  Deadlines:  Space:  October  23  Copy:  October  26 

Sales  Offices 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

212-675-4380  312-641 *0041  504-386-9673  213-382-6346  415-421-7950 
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Advertising  Data 

LNA  NEWSPAPER 

Data  on  the  following  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  LNA  NEWSPAPER,  reported  in 
SALT-  INCHES. 

To  maintain  uniformity  and  standardized 
records  for  their  subscribing  newspapers, 
LNA  NEWSPAPER  utilizes  a  system  of  clas¬ 
sification  whereby  all  display  advertising  natu¬ 
rally  falls  into  one  of  four  major  classifications, 
“Retail,”  “General,”  “Automotive,”  or  “Finan¬ 
cial”. 

LNA  NEWSPAPER  defines  “Nationai”  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  combination  of  the  “General” 
and  “Automotive”  classifications.  For  those 
newspapers  subscribing  to  LNA  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  service  levels  that  do  not  include  “Retail” 
or  “Financial”  classifications,  data  shown  is  for 
“National”  (“General”  and  “Automotive”.) 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Morning  Catl-m 

ROP  Local . 

53,894 

55,142 

1,032 

Preprint  local 

2,912 

38,292 

8,360 

31,012 

ROP  National . 

3,088 

3,671 

Preprint  National . 

258 

344 

43 

Financial 

1,063 

784 

Classiried 

61,955 

63,962 

Total  . 

..  123,170 

38,636 

131,919 

32,087 

Morning  Call-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,525 

13,122 

20,547 

3,447 

Preprint  Local . 

14,030 

31,337 

8,118 

34,706 

ROP  National . 

4,588 

64 

4,651 

148 

Preprint  National . 

6,880 

7,826 

Financial . 

1,032 

60 

730 

Classified . 

24,909 

25,729 

Total  . 

66,964 

44,583 

67,601 

38,301 

GRAND  TOTAL, 

190,134 

83,219 

199,520 

70,388 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

1,475,229 

734,701 

1,571,145 

590,048 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.J. 


Record-m 

ROP  Local . 

59,275 

3,421 

53,582 

4,781 

Preprint  Local . 

272 

6,413 

1,410 

ROP  National . 

6.088 

78 

6,022 

399 

Preprint  National . 

67 

Financial . 

2,037 

69 

2,245 

112 

Classified 

60,684 

40,880 

Total  . 

128,356 

10,048 

102,729 

6,702 

Record-S 

ROP  Local . 

26,640 

3,144 

25,047 

3,264 

Preprint  Local . 

11,440 

36,185 

10,866 

41,620 

ROP  National . 

6,062 

91 

6,613 

256 

Preprint  National . 

7,654 

8,256 

Financial . . . 

2,272 

162 

2,279 

280 

Classified 

30,852 

28,365 

Total . 

84,920 

39,582 

81,426 

45,348 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

213,276 

49,630 

184,155 

52,050 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,531,769 

541,860  1,503,400 

550,227 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Globe-m 

39,192 

34,717 

63 

12,386 

2,468 

ROP  National . 

10,464 

8,800 

Preprint  National . 

2,917 

258 

2,227 

110 

78,506 

61,204 

Total . 

...  131,079 

12,644 

106,948 

2,641 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Globe-S 

ROP  Local . 

17,338 

8,024 

16,435 

7,527 

Preprint  Local . 

16225 

26232 

18,140 

12,272 

ROP  National . 

12,818 

420 

12,461 

509 

Preprint  National . 

7,310 

9,068 

Financial . 

1,485 

772 

995 

1,447 

Classified . 

74,239 

95 

61,700 

786 

Total  . 

,  129,415 

35,543 

118,819 

22,541 

GRAND  TOTAL.., 

.  260,494 

48,187 

225,767 

25,182 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

.  2,024,724 

466,130  1,941,534 

308,448 

Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

22,767 

23,485 

ROP  National . 

4,554 

4,898 

Financial 

1,058 

817 

Classilied 

78,935 

60,548 

Total . 

,  107,314 

89,748 

Herald-S 

ROP  Local . 

2,850 

3,169 

Preprint  Local . 

20,952 

19,800 

ROP  National . 

3,705 

3,550 

Preprint  National . 

3,574 

4,904 

Financial . 

117 

2 

Classified . 

17,906 

12,371 

Total . 

24,578 

24,526 

19,092 

24,704 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  131,892 

24,526 

108,840 

24,704 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  878,750 

266,504 

855,602 

276,845 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enqulrer-m 


ROP  Local . 

40,419 

129 

40,232 

64 

Preprint  Local . 

21,308 

4,685 

10,765 

4,575 

ROP  National . 

5,795 

5,325 

Preprint  National . 

12,384 

43 

Financial . 

2,538 

966 

Classified . 

73,007 

13,715 

80,874 

11,261 

Total . 

143,067 

30,913 

138,162 

15,943 

Post-e 

ROP  Local . 

25,991 

26,883 

Preprint  Local . 

27,416 

2,353 

13,900 

4,964 

ROP  National . 

2,970 

2,536 

Preprint  National . 

12,040 

Financial . 

1,391 

269 

Classified . 

30,730 

2,250 

32,408 

Total . 

88,498 

16,643 

75,996 

4,964 

Enquirer-S 

ROP  Local . 

23,322 

23,523 

Preprint  Local . 

30,030 

966 

29,682 

2,160 

ROP  National . 

5,923 

5,318 

Preprint  Ni4icnal . 

6,966 

8,342 

Financial . 

1239 

879 

Classified . 

32,998 

33,367 

Total . 

100,478 

966 

101,111 

2,160 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

332,043 

48,522 

315,269 

23,067 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

2,554,249 

186,954  2,440,473 

168,385 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Morning  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

102,400 

12,000 

89,069 

11,295 

Preprint  Local . 

28,632 

30,765 

27,940 

20,638 

ROP  National . 

9,252 

1,666 

8,590 

864 

Preprint  National . 

440 

1,644 

903 

Financial 

2,673 

27 

2,373 

270 

Classified . 

193,488 

1,754 

188,068 

10,738 

Total . 

.  336,885 

47,856 

316,040 

44,708 

Morning  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

33,617 

622 

33,349 

351 

Preprint  Local . 

28,802 

15,026 

28,958 

6,078 

ROP  National . 

8,848 

791 

8,396 

680 

Preprint  National . 

7,482 

344 

9,116 

Financial . 

1,564 

1,860 

8 

Classified . 

84,017 

170 

76,799 

728 

Total . 

.  164,330 

16,953 

158,478 

7,845 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  501,215 

64,809 

474,518 

52,553 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

,  3,670,015 

436,134  3,469,284 

341,674 

FREMONT,  CALIF. 


Argus-m 

ROP  Local .  46,898  35,552 

Preprint  Local .  37,978  4,597 

ROP  National .  9,560  6,539 

Financial .  2,064  1,416 

Classified .  75,800  72,280 

Total .  172,300  4,597  115,787 


1992 

1991 

FULL 

PART 

FULL  PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN  RUN 

Argus-S 

ROP  Local . 

8,344 

9,964 

Preprint  Local . 

34^10 

1272 

ROP  National . 

4,173 

3,325 

Preprint  National . 

6,708 

Financial . 

172 

75 

Classified . 

28,004 

24,920 

Total . 

81,611 

1,272 

38,284 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  253,911 

5,869 

154,071 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,857,340 

37,780  1,129,974 

HARTFORD, 

,  CONN. 

Courant-m 

ROP  Local . 

28,526 

27,730 

33,026 

20,184 

Preprint  Local . 

344 

27,552 

220 

13,396 

ROP  National 

Preprint  National 

8,322 

4,625 

430 

9,903 

4,792 

Financial . 

2,338 

1,980 

1,908 

1,429 

Classified . 

42,682 

2,435 

39,640 

1,829 

Total . 

...  82,212 

64,752 

84,697 

41,632 

Courant-S 

ROP  Local . 

8,447 

2,919 

10,244 

2,890 

Preprint  Local . 

2,152 

105225 

1,808 

96210 

ROP  National . 

7,192 

2,016 

7,053 

410 

Preprint  National . 

6,938 

2,812 

8,428 

Financial 

Classified 

1,124 

21283 

520 

744 

21,978 

251 

Total . 

...  47,136 

113,492 

50255 

99,761 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  129,348 

178,244 

134,952 

141,393 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,035,191  1,368,041  1,079,029  1,240,291 


HAYWARO,  CALIF. 


Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

40,184 

31,395 

Preprint  Local 

24,284 

29,376 

ROP  National . 

11,367 

7,086 

Preprint  National . 

86 

Financial . 

1,541 

68 

1,437 

Classified . 

75,164 

73,331 

Total . 

152,626 

29,444 

113,249 

Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

6,176 

5,989 

Preprint  Local . 

30,732 

7,244 

ROP  National 

4,052 

3,322 

Preprint  National 

6,252 

Financial . 

110 

Classified . 

28,222 

24,559 

Total . 

75,544 

7,244 

33,870 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

228,170 

36,688 

147,119 

YEARTODAn... 

1,761,536 

106,387  1,022,130 

LONG  ISLANO,  N.Y. 

Newsday-m 


ROP  Local . 

28,838 

49,535 

25,565 

40,588 

Preprint  Local 

ROP  National 

5,519 

8,140 

14,990 

5,238 

13,170 

10,476 

Preprint  National 

Financial . 

2,395 

1,597 

3,972 

204 

1,465 

Classified. 

28,410 

61,471 

24,958 

62,944 

Total . 

65,162 

135,733 

59,733 

128,847 

Newsday-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,726 

12,630 

7,451 

18,345 

Preprint  Local 

70,679 

9,364 

64,602 

ROP  National 

5,618 

1,418 

6,278 

1,823 

Preprint  National . 

8,654 

8,194 

569 

Financial... 

360 

235 

185 

278 

Classified... 

6,237 

16,550 

5,901 

14,769 

Total . 

17,941 

110,166 

37,373 

100,386 

GRAND  TOTAL.., 

83,103 

245,899 

97,106 

229,233 

YEAR  TO  DATE.., 

,  629,314  1 

,882,112 

841,841 

1,865,416 

L.A./L0NG  BEACH,  CALIF. 


Press-Telegram-m 


ROP  Local . 

41,195 

11,245 

37,447 

12,598 

Preprint  Local . 

12,018 

24,352 

5,500 

26,995 

ROP  National . 

5,160 

417 

4,500 

282 

Preprint  National . 

110 

644 

Financial . 

869 

333 

1,788 

233 

Classified . 

58,581 

2,459 

63,477 

80 

Total . 

...  117,823 

38,916 

112,712 

40,832 
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1992  1991 


FUU 

PART 

Fua 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Press-Telagrani-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,126 

14 

11,048 

50 

Preprim  Loral 

ai92 

440 

19,800 

3,362 

ROPNNionat 

3,789 

719 

3,797 

230 

Preprim  National . 

7,410 

8,108 

FamN . 

291 

214 

CtBiiiod  ■■ 

18717 

13,790 

TaM . 

58,525 

1,173 

56,757 

3,642 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

176,348 

40,089 

169,469 

44,474 

YEARTODATE... 

1,349,078 

285,164  1,282,171 

263,729 

LDS  ANGELES,  CALIF 

Daily  News-m 

ROPLocal . 

56,341 

17,436 

58,588 

12,329 

Preprim  Loral 

29,900 

24,850 

28,536 

20,991 

ROPNatioiial 

7,469 

713 

9,971 

201 

Preprim  National . 

91 

1,582 

Financial . 

1,037 

1,016 

2,058 

639 

Classified . 

134,732 

12,811 

150,754 

TaW . . 

.  229,479 

56,917 

249,907 

35,742 

News-S 

ROPLocal . 

11,776 

5,884 

10,043 

4,905 

Preprim  Loral 

19,758 

12,198 

15,534 

11,050 

ROP  National 

5,486 

327 

5,774 

127 

Preprim  National . 

4,472 

1,510 

7,654 

Financial... 

218 

335 

127 

330 

Classified 

45,758 

2,350 

52,045 

TaW . 

87,468 

22,604 

91,177 

16,412 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  316,947 

79,521 

341,084 

52,154 

YEARTODATE.. 

.  2,245,368 

507,532  2,448,286 

384,898 

Tanes-m 

ROPLocal . 

124,566 

61,637 

121,125 

61,671 

Preprim  Loral 

18,728 

70,625 

13,640 

73,922 

ROP  National 

15,960 

6,131 

19,340 

5,488 

Preprim  Nahonal 
Financial . 

3,719 

1214 

2,524 

5,395 

1,257 

3,176 

Classified.. 

86,338 

169,788 

95,590 

137,738 

TaW . . 

,  249,311 

311,919 

255,090 

283,252 

Tanes-S 

ROPLocal . 

29,535 

12,998 

34,399 

13,728 

Preprim  Loral 

18260 

20,655 

14,302 

19,008 

ROP  National 

13,872 

2,031 

17,332 

1,534 

Preprim  National 

7,826 

43 

8,600 

306 

Financial 

1,395 

829 

1,206 

881 

Classified 

47,595 

54,811 

53,198 

56,906 

Talal  . 

,  118,483 

91,367 

129,037 

92,363 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  367,794 

403,286 

384,127 

375,615 

YEARTODATE.. 

.  2,719205  2,792,869  2,849,352  2,680,379 

MARIN  COUNTY.  CALIF. 

Independent  Joumal-e 


ROPLocal . 

35.965 

27,638 

ROP  National . 

2,469 

1,953 

Financial . 

2,866 

1,952 

Classified . 

44,070 

45,376 

TaW . 

85,370 

76,919 

Independent  Joumal-S 

ROPLocal . 

5,734 

6,410 

Preprim  Local . 

1220 

440 

ROP  National . 

3,708 

2,903 

Financial . 

253 

169 

ClassHied . 

18,865 

20,307 

Tatal . 

29,880 

30,229 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

115,250 

107,148 

YEAR  TD  DATE... 

785,359 

748,046 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

DadyNews-m 


ROPLocal . 

34,378 

22265 

24,957 

17,157 

ROP  National . 

6,195 

5,874 

6,404 

5,676 

Financial . 

110 

974 

537 

747 

Classilied 

12,663 

15,477 

12,462 

15,096 

Talal . 

53,366 

44,590 

44,360 

38,678 

Daily  News-S 

ROPLocal . 

9,832 

6,162 

7,396 

4,151 

Preprim  Local 

440 

22,482 

880 

14,752 

ROP  National 

3,072 

1,553 

4,297 

1,172 

Preprim  National  . 

5,590 

172 

2,580 

Financial. 

Classified . 

2,757 

113 

3,105 

2,186 

2,706 

Talal  . 

21,691 

33,587 

14,759 

25,361 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

75,057 

78,177 

59,119 

64,039 

YEARTODATE... 

562,322 

637,986 

424,553 

290,391 

^Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1992  1991 


Fua 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Post-m 

ROPLocal 

25,817 

490 

31,609 

Preprim  Local  . 

1,760 

ROP  National 

12203 

140 

11,787 

Preprim  National 

860 

Financial 

812 

1,493 

Classified 

3,735 

4,069 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

42,567 

3,250 

48,978 

YEARTODATE... 

333,050 

13,003 

447,089 

Times-m 

ROPLocal . 

48,459 

9,601 

44,480 

6,903 

ROP  National 

18,931 

2,131 

16,999 

1,303 

Financial 

6,688 

5,103 

6,421 

5,888 

Classified 

29,517 

1,313 

31,778 

1,545 

TnW . 

103,595 

18,148 

99,678 

15,639 

Times-S 

ROPLocai . 

22,142 

17,487 

24,464 

16,783 

Preprim  Local . 

13,332 

86 

16,919 

ROP  National . 

21,830 

4,376 

21,526 

4,938 

Preprim  National . 

5,734 

516 

6,321 

Financial . 

4,092 

1,933 

4,163 

934 

Classilied . 

41,871 

7,793 

45,812 

8,019 

Total . . 

95,669 

45,437 

102,372 

47,593 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  199,264 

63,585 

202,050 

63,232 

YEARTODATE.. 

.  1,762,715 

573,351 

1,850,033 

541,923 

NEWARK,  N.J. 

star  Ledger-m 


HOP  Local .  69,442  11,168  59,001  10,880 

HOP  National .  7,932  536  6,965  203 

Financial .  2,284  778  2,773  591 

Classified .  91,828  34,039  85,182  24,051 

Total .  171,486  46,521  153,921  35,725 

star  Ledger-S 

HOP  Local .  35,271  2,411  30,732 

Preprim  Local  17,726  34,730  20,354  32,430 

HOP  National  10,213  9,336 

Preprint  National  7,310  8,600  761 

Financial  2,474  2,078 

Classified  55,991  54,300 

Total .  128,985  37,141  125,400  33,191 


GRAND  TOTAL...  300,471  83,662  279,321  68,916 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  2,309,541  700,083  2,310,180  517,406 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


Tribune-m 


ROPLocal . 

23,792 

4,004 

20,930 

3,552 

Preprim  Loral . 

8,250 

56,639 

12,540 

68,787 

ROP  National . 

3,604 

160 

5,278 

177 

Preprim  National . 

306 

474 

Financial 

1,155 

125 

1,364 

764 

Classified 

29,330 

38,735 

24 

Total . 

66,131 

61,234 

78,847 

73,778 

Trtbune-S 

ROPLocal . 

4,711 

4,521 

Preprim  Loral . 

220 

37,908 

880 

36,624 

ROP  National . 

3,536 

3,206 

Preprint  National . 

7,052 

7,686 

Financial 

470 

406 

Classified 

6,796 

11,105 

Total . 

22,785 

37,908 

27,804 

36,624 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

88,916 

99,142 

106,651 

110,402 

YEARTODATE... 

686,699 

787,633 

790,709 

852,685 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


Star-Nevw-m 


ROPLocal . 

17,340 

22,881 

Preprim  Local . 

1,320 

ROP  National . 

4,652 

2,301 

Financial 

365 

882 

Classified  . 

30,325 

29,916 

Total . 

54,002 

55,980 

Star-News-S 

ROPLocal . 

7,618 

7,109 

ROP  National . 

3,203 

3,349 

Financial . 

104 

79 

Classified . 

7,326 

7,908 

Total . 

18,251 

18,445 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

72,253 

74,425 

YEARTODATE... 

548,132 

557,402 

1992  1991 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

PLEASANTON,  CALIF. 


Herald-ni 

HOP  Local .  41,780  741  33,900 

Preprint  Local .  12,032  36,275  2,640 

ROP  National .  12,548  7,225 

Preprint  National .  86 

Financial .  1,545  236  1,139 

Classified . 72,974  74,363 

Total .  140,965  37,252  119,267 

Herald-S 

ROP  Local .  6,997  7,415 

Preprint  Local .  23,320  9,144 

ROP  National .  4,422  3,443 

Preprint  National .  6,708 

Financial .  163  200 

Classified .  29,162  26,060 

Total .  70,772  9,144  37,118 


GRAND  TOTAL...  211,737  46,396  156,385 

YEARTODATE...  1,484,680  153,316  1,112,568 


SAN  GABRIEL,  CALIF. 

Tribune-m 


ROPLocal . 

31,172 

35,654 

Preprint  Local . 

880 

ROP  National . 

5,817 

5,752 

Financial 

877 

1,500 

ClassiFied . 

37,119 

33,707 

Total . 

75,865 

76,613 

Tribune-S 

ROPLocal . 

5,680 

6,785 

Preprint  Local . 

3,520 

220 

ROP  National . 

3,015 

3,065 

Preprinl  National . 

1,032 

Financial 

173 

146 

Classified 

7,621 

6,856 

Total  . 

21,041 

17,072 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

96,906 

93,685 

YEARTODATE... 

673,011 

706,318 

SANJDSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury  News-a/d 


ROPLocal . 

81,527 

13,324 

67,495 

Preprim  Local . 

52,685 

48,744 

ROPNalional 

13,067 

289 

11,340 

Financial 

4,064 

210 

5,013 

Classified 

140,149 

1,234 

153,182 

Total  . 

,  291,492 

15,057 

285,774 

Mercury  News-S 

ROPLocal . 

21,892 

19,686 

Preprint  Local . 

42,116 

43,450 

ROPNalional . 

7,676 

7,514 

Preprint  National . 

6,880 

8,170 

Financial 

268 

452 

Classified 

44,886 

45,772 

Total  . 

.  123,718 

125,044 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  415,210 

15,057 

410,818 

YEARTODATE.. 

.  3,028,341 

15,057  2,988,915 

SAN  MATED,  CALIF. 


ROP  Local .  29,550  19,883 

Preprint  Local .  19,642  18,786 

ROP  National .  5,113  3,844 

Preprint  National .  6,708  7,188 

Financial .  1,468  1,246 

Classilied .  34,976  34,146 

GRAND  TOTAL...  97,457  85,093 

YEARTODATE.,.  673,903  612,885 

SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

Orange  County  Register-a/d 

ROP  Local .  116,539  12,427  121,670  15,001 

Preprinl  Local .  29,288  24,126  24,686  23,242 

ROP  National .  8,857  15,247 

Preprint  National .  2,823  660 

Financial .  2,788  3,644  96 

Classilied .  118,140  5,595  139,095 

Total .  275,612  44,971  304,342  38,999 

Orange  County  Register-S 

ROP  Local .  24,089  30,311 

Preprint  Local  24,684  6,332  23,870  3,106 

ROP  National  8,185  8,509 

Preprint  National .  7,310  8,944 

Financial .  624  380 

Classilied .  42,859  47,990 

Tolal .  107,751  6,332  120,004  3,106 


GRAND  TOTAL...  383,363  51,303  424,346  42,105 
YEARTODATE,,,  2,924,915  298,781  3,143,748  316,151 
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1992  1991 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

SANTA  ROSA.  CALIF. 


Press  Oemocrat-m 


ROP  Local . 

37,809 

33,758 

Preprint  Local . 

1,760 

ROP  National . 

2,302 

1,951 

Financial.  . 

2,341 

2,224 

Classified. . 

75,856 

77,553 

Total . 

.  118,308 

117,246 

Press  Democrat-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,259 

11,003 

Preprint  Local 

220 

220 

ROP  National . 

3,786 

3,701 

Financial... 

1,051 

1,143 

Classified. 

18,691 

18,624 

Total . 

33,007 

34,691 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  151,315 

151,937 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,061,214 

1,075,267 

VENTURA,  CALIF. 


Star-Free  Press-m 


ROP  Local . 

40,537 

33,109 

ROP  National . 

10,237 

8,201 

FinanciN... 

1,038 

1,870 

Classified.. 

40,406 

36,423 

Total . 

92,218 

79,603 

Star  Free  Press-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,038 

10,931 

Preprint  Local . 

220 

22C 

ROP  National . 

3,614 

2,963 

Financial . 

1,421 

730 

Classified . 

13,266 

13,620 

Total  . 

27,559 

28,464 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

119,777 

108,067 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

804,146 

785,067 

WALNUT  CREEK,  CALIF. 


Contra  Costa  Times-m 


ROP  Local . 

46,085 

1,620 

38,561 

Preprint  Local 

45,484 

28,375 

49,152 

ROP  National . 

7,567 

55 

3,972 

Preprint  National . 

2,494 

263 

86 

Financial.. 

2,537 

766 

2,385 

Classified. 

57,576 

3,193 

59,707 

Total . 

..  161,743 

34,272 

153,863 

Contra  Costa  TImes-S 

ROP  Local . 

12,505 

11,247 

Preprint  Local 

22,220 

3,526 

33,880 

ROP  National . 

5,025 

3,724 

Preprint  National . 

5,330 

7,396 

Financial.. 

1,346 

810 

Classified. 

19,786 

30,548 

Total . 

..  66,212 

3,526 

87,605 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  227,955 

37,798 

241,468 

YEARTODATE. 

..  1,632,119 

326,028  1,814,887 

WESTCHESTER/ROCKLAND,  N.Y. 


Reporter-Dispatch-e 


ROP  Local . 

28,745 

202 

28,394 

447 

Preprint  Local . 

6,738 

6,706 

4,944 

3,897 

ROP  National . 

5,457 

5,470 

Preprint  National . 

68 

204 

Financial. 

2,832 

3,784 

Classilied 

32,137 

29,655 

Total  . 

75,909 

6,976 

72,451 

4,344 

Reporter-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

7,041 

156 

11,325 

106 

Preprint  Local . 

16,280 

17,380 

22,000 

16,914 

ROP  National . 

5,602 

144 

4,833 

166 

Preprint  National . 

5,590 

144 

7,740 

Financial. 

2,698 

1,473 

Classified 

9,685 

9,116 

Total . 

46,896 

17,824 

56,487 

17,186 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

122,805 

24,800 

128,938 

21,530 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

993,295 

223,752  1,151,465 

192,084 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1992  1991 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 


ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHER 


ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Times  Union-m 

ROP  Local . 

21,262 

23.939 

Preprint  Local . 

22,580 

23,020 

ROP  National . 

5,954 

3,791 

Classified 

28,934 

25,701 

Total . . 

78,730 

76,451 

Times  Union-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,443 

11,763 

Preprint  Local . 

40,535 

38,390 

ROP  National . 

1,893 

2,003 

Preprint  National . 

9,570 

10,815 

Classified 

13,923 

12,765 

Total  . 

.  77,364 

75,736 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  156,094 

152,187 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,346,815 

1,383,085 

ALBANY,  ORE. 

Democrat-Herald-e 
ROP  Local . 

22,819 

19,808 

ROP  National . 

41 

139 

Classilied . 

17,198 

18,604 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

40,721 

39,166 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  305,226 

309,974 

BANGOR, 

MAINE 

Daily  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

14,544 

9,008 

14,133 

7,193 

Preprint  Local . 

810 

24,482 

7.002 

15,812 

ROP  National . 

2,118 

1,400 

Preprint  National . 

324 

324 

Classified . 

14,460 

140 

12,530 

118 

Total . . 

32,256 

33,630 

15,049 

23,447 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,785 

1,288 

5,690 

945 

Preprint  Local . 

162 

15,764 

13,804 

ROP  National . 

204 

433 

Preprint  National . 

6,561 

7,412 

Classilied . 

9,207 

7,495 

Total . 

..  21,919 

17,052 

21,030 

14,749 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  54,175 

50,682 

36,079 

38,196 

YEARTODATE. 

..  438,076 

354,895 

456,744 

402,991 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 

Banner-m 


ROP  Local . 

9,019 

9,125 

Preprint  Local . 

1,057 

1,352 

ROP  National . 

331 

289 

Preprint  National . 

53 

Classified . 

7,693 

7,895 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

18,153 

18,661 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

122,301 

135,044 

BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Press  &  Sun  Bulletin-m 
ROP  Local . 

32,257 

27,665 

Preprint  Local . 

25,255 

5,816 

24,999 

7,562 

ROP  National . 

1,791 

795 

Preprint  National . 

9 

495 

216 

Classified . 

24,284 

26,078 

Total  . 

83,587 

5,825 

80,032 

7,778 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-S 
ROP  Local . 

13,595 

16,336 

Preprint  Local . 

24,286 

10,037 

24,640 

8,521 

ROP  National . 

512 

611 

Preprint  National . 

8,768 

8,632 

Classilied . 

8,499 

8,690 

Total . 

55,660 

10,037 

58,909 

8,521 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

139,247 

15,825 

138,941 

16,299 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

925,390 

115,402 

944,854 

112,192 

1992  1991 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 


Herak)  Times-mS 


ROP  Local . 

25,332 

25,828 

Preprint  Local . 

61,300 

46,536 

ROP  National . 

408 

1,002 

Preprint  National . 

3,078 

3.530 

Classified 

31,870 

30,547 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

121,978 

107,443 

YEARTODATE.. 

897,117 

813,745 

BUFFALO, 

,N.Y. 

News-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

28,985 

21,505 

Preprint  Local . 

2,186 

4.904 

1,926 

4,964 

ROP  National . 

4,555 

4.057 

Preprint  National . 

134 

Classified . 

36,500 

33,156 

Total  . 

72,226 

4,904 

60,644 

5,098 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

12,385 

13,055 

Preprint  Local . 

1,171 

9,684 

3,149 

6,626 

ROP  National . 

2,271 

2,841 

Preprint  National . 

2,807 

3,106 

Classified . 

10,799 

9,484 

Total  . 

.  26,626 

12,491 

28,529 

9.732 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

98,852 

17,395 

89,173 

14,830 

YEARTODATE.. 

.  724,187 

144,092 

692,600 

127,786 

CASA  GRANDE.  ARIZ. 


Dispatch-e 

HOP  Local .  15,803  10,348 

HOP  National .  1,281  664 

Classilied .  11,769  16,149 

GRAND  TOTAL...  28,853  27,161 

YEARTODATE...  180,518  179,837 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

News  Gazetle-eS 

HOP  Local .  31,815  294  30,916  302 

Preprint  Local .  74,949  22,575  81,270  5,934 

ROP  National .  1,045  487 

Preprint  National .  10,578  11,352 

Classilied .  34,302  37,866 

GRAND  TOTAL...  152,689  22,869  161,891  6,236 


YEARTODATE...  1,168,015  177,659  1,328,585  350,265 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Daily  Herald-m 

ROP  Local .  62,317  48,175  53.398  31,767 

Preprint  Local .  877  48,774  437  43,657 

ROP  National .  209  162  350  209 

Classified .  40,788  41,785 

GRAND  TOTAL...  104,191  97,111  95,970  75,633 

YEARTODATE...  625,906  597,806  733,260  663,341 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m 


ROP  Local .  58,454  17,205  63,575  14,005 

Preprint  Local .  34,126  34,173  26,621  20,596 

ROP  National .  10,137  184  8,748  153 

Preprint  National .  7,238  185  8,242 

Classilied .  61,603  15,401  59,977  18,814 


GRAND  TOTAL...  171,558  67,148  167,163  53,568 

YEARTODATE...  1,358,424  455,730  1,328,079  426,256 


CONWAY,  ARK. 

Log  Cabin  Democrat-eS 

ROP  Local . 

20,012 

16,357 

Preprint  Local 

10,298 

13,263 

ROP  National 

49 

169 

Classilied . 

9,099 

8,284 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  39,458 

38,073 

YEARTODATE.. 

.  313,324 

281,160 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

News  &  Free  Press-meS 


ROP  Local .  90,983  51,013  89,152  30,745 

Preprint  Local  35,150  57,248  24,338  64,515 

ROP  National  11,028  608  9,816  440 

Preprint  National .  6,624  7,439 

Classified .  77,731  84,779 


GRAND  TOTAL...  221,516  108,869  215,524  95,700 

YEARTODATE...  1,514,167  808,340  1,525,674  730,297 
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1992 

1991 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

News-Tribune-mS 

ROPLool _ 

28.629 

4.474 

23,816 

5,329 

PreprinI  Local 

25266 

47.959 

25,788 

42,779 

ROP  National 

1263 

15 

1,497 

PrqitinI  National . 

12.750 

250 

13,750 

Classilied  . 

44.181 

32,747 

2,264 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  112,089 

52,698 

97,598 

50,372 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  722,232 

335,996 

646.357 

334,948 

DURHAM 

,N.C. 

HeraM-Sun-mS 

ROP  Local . 

36.697 

39.326 

ROP  National 

1.127 

1,732 

Classilied 

44,517 

42,451 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

82,341 

83,509 

TEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  582,590 

618,826 

1992 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 

1991 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

47,483 

45.396 

Preprint  Local . , . 

73,440 

80,076 

ROP  National . . 

626 

681 

Classilied . 

36,644 

34.956 

Total  . 

158,193 

161,109 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

317,394 

322,218 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

2,314,020 

2,327,354 

GRAND  FDRKS,  N.D. 

HeraW-m 

ROP  Local . 

22,889 

27,487 

PreprinI  Local . 

56,249 

41,547 

ROP  National . 

1,027 

887 

PreprinI  National . 

9,500 

9,562 

Ctesilied . 

23,193 

19.966 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

112,858 

99,449 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

744,813 

702,960 

1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN  RUN 

LDUISVILLE,  KY. 

RUN 

RUN 

Courier  Joumal-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

41,885 

19,585 

35,429 

22,000 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

979 

51,790 

600 

22,685 

Classilied . 

27,735 

18,659 

28,674 

11,162 

Total  . 

.  70,599 

90,034 

64,703 

55,847 

Courier  Joumal-S 

ROP  Local . 

24,437 

148 

26,434 

12 

PreprinI  Local . 

ROP  Naional . 

518 

29,596 

635 

28,169 

PreprinI  National . 

Classilied . 

13,490 

7,215 

17,453 

7,883 

Total  . 

.  38,445 

36,959 

44,522 

36,064 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  109,044 

126,993 

109,225 

91,911 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  740,875 

912,467 

795,562 

825,072 

EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Leader  TeSegram-eS 


ROP  Local 

28,319 

29.075 

PreprinI  Local 

27,562 

23,859 

25,185 

18,923 

ROP  National . 

551 

1.423 

PreprinI  National . 

7260 

7.944 

Classified  . 

31,397 

29,550 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

95,089 

23,859 

93,177 

18,923 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

771,012 

184,123 

753,816 

179,400 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

JoumaHn* 


ROP  Local . 

694,391 

697,429 

PreprinI  Local 

674,765 

/86.334 

ROP  National 

197,714 

164,344 

Preprint  National . 

38.653 

15,140 

Classified 

738,147 

755,619 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  2,343,670 

2,445,524 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  19,007,848 

18,875,622 

Note;  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 


ERIE,  PENN. 

Morning  News-m 


ROP  Local 

22,309 

19,621 

Preprint  Local 

21,483 

13,571 

ROP  National 

1,058 

770 

Classilied. _  . 

28,360 

25,574 

Ttlal . 

73,210 

59,536 

Daily  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

24,853 

24,099 

Preprint  Local . 

22,126 

16,852 

ROP  National . 

1.088 

800 

Classiiied . 

36.800 

32,909 

Total . 

84,867 

74,660 

Times  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

13,009 

14,858 

Preprint  Local 

19.441 

28,305 

ROP  National . 

493 

665 

PreprinI  National . 

6,311 

7,422 

Classified  _ 

19,431 

20,973 

Total . . 

58,685 

87,081 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  216,762 

221,277 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,555,386 

1,552,300 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Sun  Sentinel-mS 

ROP  Local 

101,406 

186,334  114,354 

151,448 

Preprint  Local 

64,778 

34.806  43,524 

46,784 

ROP  National 

17,529 

1,331  18,107 

385 

Preprint  National . 

13,550 

516  14,080 

1,338 

Classified 

195,761 

79,934  189.466 

83.125 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  393,024 

302,921  379,531 

283,080 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,479,770  2,016,349  2,540,908  1,841,765 

FREDERICK,  MO. 


Post-m 


ROP  Local . 

47,483 

45,396 

PreprinI  Local . 

74,448 

80,076 

ROP  National 

626 

681 

Classified 

36,644 

34,956 

Total . 

.....  159,201 

161,109 

•Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


GRAND  ISLAND,  NEB. 

Independent-eS 


ROP  Local . 

38,933 

34,569 

Preprint  Local 

21,783 

9,334 

24,481 

8,201 

ROP  National 

974 

914 

PreprinI  National . 

88 

176 

Classified . 

15,393 

14,636 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

77,171 

9,334 

74,776 

8,201 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

572,162 

78,328 

550,059 

57,401 

GREENSBURG, PENN. 

Tribune-Review-m 


ROP  Local . 

22242 

19,083 

Preprint  Local 

9.589 

24,376 

14,246 

5,448 

ROP  National . 

541 

896 

Preprint  National . 

520 

Classified . 

37,302 

32,756 

Total . 

69,674 

24,376 

67,501 

5,448 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

17,568 

14,439 

PreprinI  Local . 

23,112 

14,752 

24,407 

13,992 

ROP  National . 

278 

566 

Preprint  National . 

9,878 

11,959 

Classified 

20.192 

14,397 

Total . 

.  71,028 

14,752 

65,768 

13,992 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  140,702 

39,128 

133,269 

19,440 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,081,671 

250,292  1,075,181 

225,109 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 


Union  Leader-m 


ROP  Local . 

41,574 

42,891 

ROP  National . 

2.236 

668 

Classified . 

31,927 

28,442 

Total  . 

75,737 

72,001 

N.H.  Sunday  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,548 

11,277 

ROP  National . 

65 

301 

Classilied . 

16,696 

15,770 

Total  . 

27,309 

27,348 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

103,046 

99,349 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

738,123 

753,658 

MEDICINE  HAT,  ALTA.* 

News-e* 


ROP  Local . 

317,303 

268,678 

Preprint  Local . 

52,188 

597,262 

ROP  National . 

22,334 

28,086 

Preprint  National . 

14.896 

16,134 

Classilied . 

99,518 

111,673 

GRAND  TOTAL., 

.  506,239 

1,021,833 

YEAR  TO  DATE., 

.  7,453,079 

7,753,428 

'Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 


MIDDLETDWN,  N.Y 

GREENWICH,  CDNN. 

Times  Herald  Record-mS 

Time-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

69,121 

77,271 

ROP  Local . 

20,065 

19,403 

PreprinI  Local . 

41,220  74,199 

38,808 

Preprint  Local . 

356,748 

348,423 

ROP  National . 

257 

1,746 

ROP  National . 

2,321 

3,315 

PreprinI  National . 

13,584 

16,308 

PreprinI  National . 

10.390 

13,376 

Classified . 

60,768 

60,607 

Classilied . 

17,938 

17,474 

GRAND  TOTAL, 

..  184,950  74,199 

194,740 

Total , 

407,462 

401,991 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  1,508,950  757,155  1,530,395 

Time-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,344 

4344 

PreprinI  Local . 

330,579 

314,625 

MONTREAL,  DUE. 

ROP  National . 

1,996 

861 

Gazette-mS* 

Preprint  National . 

125,460 

143,511 

ROP  Local . 

495,263 

503,599 

Classified  . 

6,150 

6,056 

227404 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  876,991 

871  388 

PreprinI  National . 

45,608 

12’354 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  6,112,223 

5,906,457 

Classilied . 

554,054 

598,213 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  1,534,696 

1,659,336 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  15,612,939  15,362,771 

HUTCHINSON.  KAN. 

News-mS 

'Note;  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 

ROP  Local . 

19,448 

21,468 

Preprint  Local . 

12,009 

54,587 

19,976 

54,839 

ROP  National . 

1,132 

936 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Preprint  National . 

7,904 

Star  m 

Classified 

18,991 

20,790 

ROP  Local . 

15,105 

17,296 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

59,484 

54,587 

63,170 

54,839 

Preprint  Local . 

3,952 

2,272 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  457,966 

457,577 

434,354 

425,345 

ROP  National . 

420 

652 

Preprint  National . 

43 

Classified . 

12,102 

12,216 

LINCDLN,  NEB. 

Total  . 

..  31,579 

32,479 

Journal-Star-meS 

ROP  Local . 

39,343 

35,529 

Press-e 

Preprint  Local . 

50,637 

51,161 

ROP  Local . 

19,435 

23,194 

ROP  National . 

891 

927 

PreprinI  Local . 

6,040 

3,759 

Preprint  National . 

7,147 

6.648 

ROP  National . 

342 

652 

Classilied . 

37,294 

34,744 

Preprint  National . 

43 

SRAND  TOTAL.. 

135,312 

129,009 

Classified . 

13,673 

13,585 

rURTODATE.. 

N/A 

Total . 

..  39,490 

41,233 

53,781 


53,781 

572,558 
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$90  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $82  each. 

$115  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 

_  1992  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  (Published 

April  1992)  The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

$80  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $72. 

$105  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 

Payment  must  be  in  U.S.  funds  and  accompany  all  orders.  CA.,  LA.,  and  NY  residents  please  add 
applicable  sales  tax.  Please  provide  complete  street  address  with  zip  code  for  UPS  delivery. 


Market  (lukle 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

Sle./Apt. 

City 

State 

Zip 

VISA/MC  account  1 

Exp.  date 

BUSINESS  Circle  One  Category 

1.  Newspapers 

2.  Newspaper  equipment  manufacturer 

3.  Syndicates/newsservices 

4.  Advertising  Agencies 

5.  Public  relations  firms 

6.  Legal  firm 

7.  Government 

8.  Manufacturer-general 

9.  Manufacturer-auto  &  truck 

10.  Manufacturer-food 

11.  Service  Industry 

12.  University/public  library 

13.  Financial 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  transportation 

16.  Individual 

17.  Publishing  other  than  newspaper 

18.  Real  Estate 

19.  Other 


Eclitor&  PubMsIier 

Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234 


1992 

1991 

FUa  PART 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

RUN  RUN 

Star-S 

ROPLocal . 

3,578 

5,286 

PreprinlLocal 

5,114 

3,771 

ROP  Nallonal 

182 

187 

Preprint  National 

496 

474 

Classified . 

3,612 

3,789 

Total . 

12,984 

13,507 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

.  84,053 

87,219 

YEARTODATE.. 

.  637,787 

689,271 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Tennossean-m 

ROPLocal . 

38,395 

43,881 

PreprinlLocal 

21,527 

13,439 

ROP  Nallonal 

1^76 

1,122 

Preprint  National . 

37 

Classified . 

36,228 

34,268 

Total  . 

97,463 

92,710 

Banner^e 

ROPLocal . 

38,786 

44,224 

PreprinlLocal . 

21,527 

13,439 

ROP  National 

1,248 

1,044 

Preprint  National 

37 

Classified . 

35,793 

33,748 

Total . . 

..  97,391 

92,455 

Tennessean-S 

ROPLocal . 

15,885 

22,779 

Preprint  Local 

19,967 

18,961 

ROP  National 

1,321 

1,249 

Preprint  National 

10,299 

7,681 

Classified . 

17,523 

17,601 

Total . 

..  64,995 

68,271 

GRANDTOTAL. 

..  259,849 

253,436 

YEARTODATE. 

..  1,859,144 

1,837,986 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Daily  Hampshire  Gazette-e 


ROPLocal . 

30,065 

26,299 

PreprinlLocal 

21,930 

16,254 

21,801 

7,611 

ROP  National 

286 

529 

Preprint  National . 

129 

258 

Classified  . 

15,843 

14,731 

GRANDTOTAL. 

..  68,253 

16,254 

63,618 

7,611 

YEARTODATE. 

..  527,736 

117,003 

513,806 

93,267 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-m 

ROPLocal . 

19,066 

20,923 

PreprinlLocal . 

38,866 

37,361 

ROP  National . 

2,415 

3,673 

Preprint  National . 

1,056 

1,262 

Classified.... 

19,706 

19,295 

GRANDTOTAL. 

..  81,109 

82,514 

YEARTODATE. 

..  663,215 

670,329 

NORTH  PLAHE,  NEB. 


Telegraph-mS 

ROP  Local .  22,2«  15,833 

PreprinlLocal .  11,092  16,051  14,746  15,791 

ROP  National .  1,040  1,403 

Preprint  National .  261  130  914  261 

Classified .  10,070  8,855 

GRAND  TOTAL...  44,709  16,181  41,751  16,052 


YEARTODATE,,.  366,978  122,538  331,939  119,931 

ONEONTA,  N.Y. 

Dally  Star-m 

ROP  Local  16,298  18,970 

ROP  National  1,228  722 

Classified  20,231  14,694 

GRAND  TOTAL...  37,757  34,386 

YEARTODATE...  210,429  215,236 


ONTARIO,  ORE. 

Argus  Observer-eS 

ROP  Local .  8,510  16,278 

PreprinlLocal .  37,990  47,021 

ROP  National .  452  289 

Classified .  11,895  10,141 

GRAND  TOTAL...  58,847  73,729 

YEARTODATE,,.  480,764  434,410 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

< 

1 

o 

ILL. 

Daily  Times-e 

ROPLocal . 

19,082 

14,674 

Preprint  Local 

31214 

2,174 

33,665 

1,684 

ROP  National 

169 

661 

Preprint  National . 

334 

183 

Classified 

6,290 

5,966 

GRANDTOTAL... 

57,089 

2,174 

55,149 

1,684 

YEARTODATE... 

409,559 

15,258 

390,250 

16,503 

PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE,  MAN. 

Daily  Graphic-e 


ROPLocal . 

9,573 

9,594 

Preprint  Local . 

7,731 

4,893 

ROP  National . 

1,888 

432 

Classified . 

2,597 

2,385 

GRANDTOTAL... 

21,789 

17,304 

YEARTODATE... 

165,250 

143,958 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press  HeraW-m 


ROPLocal . 

23,324 

23,728 

PreprinlLocal . 

18,662 

14,034 

ROP  National . 

1,663 

1,597 

Preprint  National . 

505 

179 

Classified 

15,947 

16,600 

Total . 

60,101 

56,138 

Telegram-S 

ROPLocal 

16,617 

15,216 

Preprint  Local 

29,659 

28,460 

ROP  National . 

831 

638 

Preprint  National 

3,628 

3,862 

Classified 

20,501 

18,246 

Total  . 

71,236 

66,422 

GRANDTOTAL... 

131,337 

122,560 

YEARTODATE... 

847,418 

843,537 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Joumal-Bulletin-a/d 


ROPLocal . 

30,670 

609 

28,141 

661 

PreprinlLocal 

509 

113,812 

5,121 

54,129 

ROP  National 

2,525 

2,588 

Preprint  National . 

312 

9,510 

3,625 

Classified 

24,553 

816 

26,452 

976 

Total . 

58,569 

124,747 

62,302 

59,391 

Joumal-S 

ROPLocal . 

20,816 

1,843 

15,106 

2,232 

PreprinlLocal . 

24,167 

116,646 

24,726 

117,634 

ROP  National . 

2,484 

2,411 

Preprint  National . 

7,887 

9,123 

Classified 

12,054 

297 

12,058 

338 

Total  . 

67,408 

118,786 

63,423 

120,204 

GRANDTOTAL... 

125,977 

243,533 

125,725 

179,595 

YEARTODATE...  1,159,794  2,358,386  1.188,500  1,642,546 


READING,  PENN. 

Eagle-Times-e 


ROPLocal . 

34,764 

33,502 

Preprint  Local 

30,860 

23,335 

ROP  National 

1,273 

1,400 

Preprint  National . 

360 

Classified . 

41,478 

35,945 

Total . 

108,375 

93,945 

Eagle-S 

ROPLocal . 

19,358 

20,534 

Preprint  Local 

5,000 

22,755 

5,270 

16,235 

ROP  National . 

638 

905 

Preprint  National . 

7,380 

8,280 

Classified . 

18,727 

18,406 

Total . 

51,103 

22,755 

53,395 

16,235 

GRANDTOTAL... 

159,478 

22,755 

147,340 

16,235 

YEARTODATE... 

1,356,624 

137,380  1,177,713 

114,590 

RENO,  NEV. 

Gazette-Joumal-m 


ROP  Local .  73,446  67,166 

PreprinlLocal .  119,649  119,152 

ROP  National .  1,209  1,662 

Preprint  National .  9,636  11,216 

Classified .  71,553  67,330 


GRAND  TOTAL...  275,493  266,526 

YEARTODATE...  1,781,484  1,696,702 


1992  1991 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


Times-Dispatch-m 

ROP  Local .  50,095  9,164  36.229  3,182 

PreprinlLocal .  23,442  3,227  13,550  3  080 

ROP  National .  3,341  118  4,190  8 

Preprint  National .  74  778  94 

Classified .  41,248  8,163  30,890  1.034 

Total .  118,200  21,450  84,953  7,304 

Times-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local .  21,400  3,841  19,287 

PreprinlLocal  21,835  1,413  15,077  315 

ROP  National  1,263  36  1,592 

Preprint  National .  8,455  6,749 

Classifiod .  25,001  7,553  19,153 

Total .  77,954  12,843  61,858  315 

GRAND  TOTAL...  196,154  34.293  146,811  7,619 


YEARTODATE...  1,602,857  161,122  1,571.128  100,350 


RIVERSIDE, 

CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise-mS 

ROPLocal . 

53,191 

26,082 

60,658 

22,116 

Preprint  Local . 

119,348 

108,726 

ROP  National . 

3,694 

251 

4,010 

180 

Preprint  National . 

11,214 

12.380 

Classilieo . 

64,860 

317 

83,795 

106 

GRANDTOTAL... 

252,307 

26,650 

269,569 

22,402 

YEARTODATE... 

1,911,340 

171,404  1,942,687 

160,599 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


Register-Star-m 


ROPLocal . 

53,674 

53,024 

Preprint  Local 

83,292 

75,231 

ROP  National . 

2,928 

2,117 

Preprint  National . 

10,230 

9,937 

Classified . 

44,698 

48,525 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

.  194,822 

188,834 

YEARTODATE.. 

.  1,228,313 

1,219,100 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Post-Dispatch-m 

ROP  Local .  43,699  20,639  37,936  18,448 

PreprinlLocal .  37,173  23,436 

ROP  National .  2,175  274  2,401  873 

Preprint  National .  194 

Classified .  50,100  2,172  52,546  7,297 

Total .  133,147  23,085  116,513  26,618 

Post-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local .  20,341  23,589 

PreprinlLocal  27,868  27,866 

ROP  National  3,226  3,380 

Preprint  National .  7,115  9,017 

Classified  33,665  31,973 

Total .  92,215  95,825 

GRAND  TOTAL...  225,362  23,085  212,338  26,618 

YEARTODATE...  1,712,123  171,786  1,717,705  212,316 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-Tritjune-mS 


ROPLocal .  136,833  21,935  142,146  20,685 

PreprinlLocal .  60,410  31,740  46,614  38,004 

ROP  National .  21,865  2,145  22,555  1,123 

Preprint  National . .  9,066  776  10,106  464 

ClassHied .  123,028  7,289  134,070  5,146 


GRANDTOTAL...  351,202  63,885  355,491  65,422 

YEARTODATE...  2,210,974  431,999  2,220,035  419,638 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Chronicle-m 

ROPLocal .  36,523  12,549  37,033  11,740 

PreprinlLocal .  46,796  40,430 

ROP  National .  12,637  583  15,662  632 

Preprint  National .  260 

Classified .  37,091  39,310 

Total .  133,307  13,132  132,435  12,372 

Examiner^e 

ROPLocal .  29,767  11,815  31,072  10.986 

PreprinlLocal .  46,796  40,430 

ROP  National .  11,872  536  14,600  578 

Preprint  National .  260 

Classified .  36,745  39,015 

Total .  125,440  12,351  125,117  11,564 
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1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Examiner/Chronide-S 

ROP  Local . . . 

15.339 

2.807 

17.010 

3.899 

Pttprim  Local 

39.910 

39.390 

ROPNaInnal 

6.825 

463 

6.539 

244 

Preprml  National . 

10.920 

12.870 

Classilied 

20.506 

20,075 

TMal . 

93,502 

3,270 

95.884 

4.143 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

352,24' 

28,753 

353.436 

28,079 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

2.812.657 

207.052  2.793.664 

192.568 

1992 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 

1991 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

Advocate-S 

ROP  Local . 

6,133 

5.802 

Preprint  Local . 

872.301 

726.768 

ROP  National 

1.969 

861 

Preprint  NationN . 

374.166 

442.469 

Ciassilieo  . 

6.189 

6.059 

Total . 

.  1,260,778 

1.181.959 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  1.994.234 

1,941,752 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

.  8,660,377 

8,165,311 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIF. 


Oiitlook-« 


ROP  Local . . . 

24,097 

31.095 

Preprint  Local..- . 

14.993 

10.234 

ROP  National . 

3.069 

3.389 

Preprint  National . 

260 

Classilied . 

27.030 

27,509 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

69.449 

72,227 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

487,753 

507,324 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y. 

Saratogian-m 


ROPLocai  . 

12.126 

12,514 

Preprinl  Local 

12.372 

8.268 

21,600 

ROP  National  . . 

955 

206 

Classified . 

12.037 

11,927 

Total . 

37.490 

8.268 

46,249 

Saratogian-S 

ROP  Local . 

5.557 

5,666 

Preprint  Local . 

28278 

10,344 

27.496 

ROP  National . . . 

61 

206 

Preprint  National . 

216 

324 

Classified 

4.832 

4,281 

Total  . 

38,728 

10.560 

37,973 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

76218 

18,828 

84,222 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

459.790 

120,186 

426,520 

SHELBYVILLE,  TENN. 


Times-Gazette-e 


ROPLocai 

21,004 

14,172 

Preprint  Local 

17.747 

17,982 

ROP  National . . 

73 

346 

Preprint  National . 

88 

350 

Classified 

5,123 

4.274 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

44,035 

37,124 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

293,589 

269,040 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 

ROPLocai . 

33,411 

28,491 

Preprint  Local . . 

6.963 

6.369 

ROP  National 

1,835 

1,951 

Classilied 

37,555 

37,178 

Total . 

79,764 

73,989 

Chronide-e 

ROP  Local . . 

33,302 

28,273 

Preprint  Local . . 

2.564 

3,206 

ROP  National . . 

1,835 

1,941 

Classified 

37.637 

37,708 

Total ... . 

75,338 

71,128 

Spokesman-Review-S 

ROPLocai . 

10.749 

9.570 

Preprint  Local . 

4,582 

4.289 

ROP  National . 

1.349 

1.320 

Preprint  National . 

1,093 

1,055 

Classified . _... 

16.365 

16,679 

Total . 

34,138 

32,913 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

189,240 

178,030 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,351,549 

1,325,196 

STAMFORO, CONN. 


Advocate-a/d 


ROPLocai . 

26,854 

27.162 

Preprinl  Local 

686.428 

681.086 

ROP  National 

2.320 

3.315 

Preprinl  National . 

31.015 

Classilied 

17,854 

17,215 

Total . 

...  733,456 

759,793 

•Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Post  Standard-m 

ROPLoal 

23.874 

12,561 

23,119 

9,744 

Preprinl  Local . 

65,167 

69,912 

ROP  Nalional . 

3,233 

1,744 

Preprint  National . 

91 

624 

Classilied . 

17,645 

17,412 

Total . . 

..  110,010 

12,561 

112,811 

9,744 

Herald  Joumal-e 

ROPLocai . 

22,953 

7,139 

22,193 

7.511 

Preprinl  Local . 

70,414 

74,338 

ROP  Nalional . 

2.848 

1,463 

Preprint  National . 

91 

781 

Classified 

16,971 

16.836 

Total . 

..  113,277 

7,139 

115,611 

7,511 

Herald  American-S 

ROPLocai . 

12,298 

228 

13,392 

216 

Preprinl  Local . 

50.992 

44.713 

ROP  Nalional . 

1.027 

1,331 

Preprinl  Nalional . 

7,375 

14,847 

Classified 

12.815 

13,456 

Total  . 

84,507 

228 

87,739 

216 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  307,794 

19,928 

316,161 

17,471 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  2,642,872 

141,189  2,368,914 

132,552 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Morning  News  Tribune-m 


ROPLocai . 

45,344 

1,600 

40,869 

3,220 

Preprinl  Local . 

55221 

28,063 

45,735 

12,039 

ROP  National . 

8.036 

84 

6,672 

83 

Preprint  Nalional . 

9,952 

198 

11,307 

Classified . 

47.497 

1.968 

49,197 

2,299 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

166,050 

31,913 

153,780 

17,641 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,265,402 

202,793  1,217,058 

125,287 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Blade-e 

ROP  Local . 

28,844 

7,969 

30,812 

5,499 

Preprint  Local . 

22,239 

14,301 

ROP  National . 

1,574 

40 

1.686 

Preprinl  National . 

504 

Classilied  . 

16,997 

727 

15.953 

975 

Total . 

.  70,158 

8,736 

62,752 

6,474 

Blade-S 

ROPLocai . 

14,849 

15,250 

Preprint  Local . 

33,894 

33,894 

ROP  National . 

994 

1,321 

Preprint  National . 

10,458 

11,970 

Classified . 

12,122 

11,866 

Total . 

.  72,317 

74,301 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  142,475 

8,736 

137,053 

6,474 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,107,335 

44,878  1,120,743 

53,632 

TOPEKA, 

KAN. 

Capital  Joumal-m 

ROP  Local . 

45,581 

43,856 

Preprint  Local . 

20,227 

42,492  21,589 

55,365 

ROP  National . 

938 

849 

Preprint  Nalional . 

5,819  81 

7,223 

Classified . 

28,717 

28,690 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  95,463 

48,311  95,065 

62,588 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  692,106 

430,192  662,312 

477,518 

TORRANCE,  CALIF. 

Daily  Breeze-eS 

ROPLocai . 

42,500 

48,963 

Preprint  Local . 

64,984 

62,904 

ROP  Nalional . 

4,418 

3,918 

Preprinl  National . 

10,707 

11,960 

Classified  . 

56,442 

59,134 

GRAND  TOTAL 

..  179,051 

186,879 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

..  1,371,689 

1,408,343 

1992  1991 


FULL  PART 

FULL 

PART 

Daily  News-eS 

RUN  RUN 

TROY,  OHIO 

RUN 

RUN 

ROPLocai . 

15,918 

11,648 

ROP  National . 

206 

258 

Classified . 

9.915 

10,351 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

26,039 

22,257 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

178,718 

168,433 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

WorW-m 

ROP  Local . 

38.395 

2,142 

31,642 

1,716 

Preprint  Local . 

2.813 

1,021 

2,285 

955 

ROP  National . 

1.165 

697 

Preprinl  National . 

143 

32 

Classified . 

34.389 

31,514 

Total . 

76,905 

3,195 

66,138 

2,671 

Tribune-e 

ROPLocai . 

39,931 

2,142 

32,374 

1,965 

Preprint  Local . 

2,813 

1,021 

2,285 

1,304 

ROP  National . 

1,165 

697 

Preprint  National . 

143 

32 

Classified..." . 

33,664 

30.808 

Total  . 

77,716 

3,195 

66,164 

3,269 

World-S 

ROPLocai . 

16.843 

16.865 

Preprinl  Local . 

4.931 

4.403 

ROP  National . 

1.332 

1.163 

Preprinl  National . 

1,749 

2.431 

Classilied . 

18,794 

17.996 

Total  . 

43,649 

42,858 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

198,270 

6,390 

175,160 

5,940 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,302,293 

41,430  1,304,911 

38,422 

TWIN  FALLS,  lOAHO 


Times  News-mS 


ROPLocai . 

30,963 

25,755 

Preprint  Local . 

57,862 

46,427 

ROP  National . 

182 

245 

Preprinl  National . 

88 

Classified . 

25,186 

20,214 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

114,281 

92,641 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


Union  Bulletin-eS 


ROPLocai . 

17,053 

16,410 

ROP  National . 

429 

670 

Classilied . 

5.484 

5,175 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

22,966 

22,255 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

176,206 

177,552 

WASHINGTON,  PENN. 


Observer-Reporter-m 


ROPLocai . 

19,402 

20,240 

Preprinl  Local . 

28,247 

15,222 

ROP  Nalional . 

428 

1,007 

Preprint  Nabonal . 

25,862 

Classified . 

31,467 

62,331 

Total  . 

79,544 

124,662 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROPLocai . 

7,289 

5,917 

Preprinl  Local . 

19,479 

19,092 

ROP  National 

142 

245 

Preprint  National . 

12,255 

258 

Clarified . 

10,414 

6,455 

Total  . 

49,579 

31,967 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

129,123 

156,629 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

795,320 

808,581 

WICHITA,  FALLS,  TEXAS 


Times  Record  News-mS 


ROPLocai . 

39,762 

35,623 

ROP  National . 

1.466 

1,273 

Classified . 

31.855 

32,285 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

73,083 

69,181 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 
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FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 


Star-«* 

ROP  Local 

Preptint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Pfeprlnt  National.. 
Classilied . 


GRAND  TOTAL.  1.431.647 
YEAR  TO  DATE.  12.315.764 


'Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Journal-m 

ROP  Local . 

47,816 

9,371 

43,808 

10,664 

Prepflnl  Local 

ROP  National . 

11,487 

732 

18,866 

5,585 

2,116 

11,843 

Preprint  National . 

Classified 

440 

48,848 

372 

88 

42,288 

Total . 

109,323 

28,609 

93,885 

22,507 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

16,535 

2,236 

12,265 

1,995 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

5,912 

1,013 

10,739 

23,811 

21,103 

4,240 

668 

9,105 

16,083 

19,753 

Total . 

58,010 

23,339 

42,361 

21,748 

GRAND  TDT«L . 

167,333 

51,948 

136,246 

44,255 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

1,061,355 

391,689 

984,215 

367,809 

"Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


Zuckerman 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Vancouver,  B.C.,  which  operates  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  and  80  small 
U.S.  daily  newspapers. 

Martin  Maleska,  Black’s  invest¬ 
ment  banker,  said  that  the  unions’  de¬ 
mands  “were  not  a  basis  on  which  we 
could  run  a  newspaper  into  the  future 
economically.”  However,  Black  has 
not  withdrawn  his  offer  to  buy  the 
News,  according  to  Maleska,  and  is 
willing  to  re-enter  the  negotiations 
should  the  unions  ultimately  fail  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  Zuckerman. 


AAJA  awards 
scholarships 

Six  college  students  were  awarded 
scholarships  at  the  recent  Asian 
American  Journalists  Association 
convention  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Winners  of  the  association’s 
$2,000  national  scholarships  and  their 
schools  follow: 

Matthew  Emery,  Pacific  Lutheran 
University;  Kieu  Oanh  Ha,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Los  Angeles; 
Mei-Ling  Hopgood,  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia;  Cindy  Huang, 
the  University  of  California,  Berke¬ 
ley;  Janice  Hui,  UC  Berkeley;  Prad- 
nya  Joshi,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Ill.;  Dawn  Mabalon, 
UCLA;  and  Jason  Sperber,  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.I. 


Donrey  scholarships 

Shawn  Grotte,  18,  of  Gainesville, 
Texas  and  Amanda  Phelps,  18  of 
Mudrow,  Okla.,  are  this  year’s  Don¬ 
rey  Media  Group  College  Scholarship 
winners. 

The  two  won  the  annual  $2,000 
scholarships  based  on  their  perfor¬ 
mance  in  high  school,  class  rankings 
and  ACT  or  SAT  scores. 

Shawn  is  the  son  of  Joe  Grotte,  com¬ 
posing  room  supervisor  at  the 
Gainesville  (Texas)  Daily  Register. 
He  will  major  in  engineering  at  Texas 
A&M  University. 

Amanda  is  the  daughter  of  Larry 
Ellis,  Donrey’ s  director  of  internal  au¬ 
dit  in  Fort  Smith,  Ariz.  She  will  ma¬ 
jor  in  pre-pharmacy  at  Carl  Albert  Ju¬ 
nior  College. 

NIE  tabloid 

The  Morning  Call,  Allentown,  Pa., 
has  published  a  new  Newspaper  in  Ed¬ 
ucation  tabloid  that  focuses  on  basic 
skills  for  children  from  pre-school  to 
third  grade.  Dubbed,  “Headliner  In¬ 
vites  Y ou  to  Have  Fun  with  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Call,”  it  contains  1 2  pages  of  NIE 
activities. 

Headliner,  the  Morning  Call  mas¬ 
cot,  escorts  children  through  the  pages 
containing  basic  skills  that  range  from 
letters  to  numbers  and  thinking. 

The  paper  will  make  its  debut  on  Sept. 
25  at  the  Celtic  Classic  and  on  Oct.  1 1 
at  a  paper-sponsored  family  reading 
fair.  After  Oct.  12,  it  will  be  sent  to 
teachers  of  pre-K  to  third-  graders. 

Papers  distribute 
voter  registration 
forms  in  California 

In  an  unusual  move,  the  Merced 
(Calif.)  Swn-Srar  and  two  other  Lesher 
Newspapers  Inc.  papers  inserted 
10,000  postcard  voter-registration 
forms  into  their  Aug.  19  issues. 

The  forms  were  targeted  for  a  new 
county  supervisors’  district. 

Plans  for  an  advance  publicity  cam¬ 
paign,  neighborhood  canvass  and  a 
cable  television  instruction  show  in 
English  and  Spanish  got  under  way 
early  in  the  month,  according  to  Sun- 
Star  managing  editor  Randolph  D. 
Brandt. 

Brandt  said  the  program  was  mounted 
in  cooperation  with  the  California  sec¬ 
retary  of  state .  V oters  can  use  the  cards 
to  register  directly  by  mail  with  the 
secretary’s  office  in  Sacramento. 

Also  asked  to  cooperate  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  are  the  local  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 


the  Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  other  organizations. 

Brandt  said  the  drive  is  “directed 
toward  involving  more  people  in  the 
political  process,  and  more  partici¬ 
pation  means  more  representative  and 
more  responsive  government.  And 
that  makes  a  better  community.” 

Brandt  said  he  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  “blanket  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity”  with  voter-registration  cards 
through  the  newspapers  but  that  many 
cards  were  not  available. 

Besides  the  Sun-Star,  the  cards  will 
be  placed  in  the  weekly  Livingston 
Chronicle  and  the  Wednesday  Sun. 

College  j-profs 
conduct  workshops 
in  Eastern  Europe 

Twelve  faculty  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  are  conducting  workshops  for 
media  professionals  this  fall  in  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary. 

The  program  is  funded  by  a 
$200,000  grant  from  the  U nited  States 
Information  Agency. 

Fifteen  European  journalists  vis¬ 
ited  Missouri  last  spring  for  two 
weeks  of  workshops  at  the  journal¬ 
ism  school. 

Among  the  subjects  the  MU  pro¬ 
fessors  are  teaching  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  are  newspaper  layout  and  design, 
advertising  graphic  design,  public  re¬ 
lations,  marketing  and  magazine  de¬ 
sign. 

Professor  Daryl  Moen,  who  is  lead- 
ing  one  team  from  Missouri,  said, 
“Even  for  Eastern  European  newspa¬ 
pers  that  have  fairly  good  technology, 
the  journalists  need  to  know  more 
about  how  to  use  it  effectively.” 

Hartford  Courant 
decentralizes 
ad  operations 

The  Hartford  Courant ’s  eastern 
Connecticut  regional  advertising  of¬ 
fice  in  Manchester  has  a  staff  dedi¬ 
cated  to  creating  display  ads  for  area 
accounts. 

The  ads,  composed  on  a  Macintosh 
computer,  are  sent  by  modem  to  the 
Courant’s  main  office  in  Hartford. 
The  ads  arrive  camera-ready,  elimi¬ 
nating  production  steps. 

The  new  procedure  for  display  ads 
from  Manchester  area  advertisers  be¬ 
gan  in  June.  Advertising  director 
Mike  Vanacore  said  it  is  “part  of  a 
general  move  toward  decentralizing 
advertising  operations  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  available  technology.” 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


A  columnist  controversy  in  Daiias 

Syndication,  aiieged  racism,  and  more  figure  in 
the  resignation  of  a  Morning  News  staffer 


By  David  Astor 

The  Dallas  City  Council  has  denied 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  a  $275,000 
ad  contract  for  official  notices,  and 
part  of  the  reason  for  the  vote  may 
have  been  displeasure  over  the  con¬ 
troversial  resignation  of  a  Morning 
News  columnist  seeking  national  syn¬ 
dication. 

Curtis  Austin’s  late- August  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  Morning  News  was  a 
“factor”  —  albeit  an  “implicit  rather 
than  explicit”  one  —  in  the  Sept.  9 
vote,  according  to  Council  member  and 
Dallas  deputy  mayor  pro-tem  Chris 
Luna.  Actually,  unhappiness  with  the 
newspaper’s  general  minority  hiring 
and  retention  practices  was  one  of  the 
official  reasons  for  the  6-3  vote. 

The  Council  decision  was  symbolic 
in  a  way  because  the  city  charter  re¬ 
quires  that  legal  notices  be  published 
in  the  main  Dallas  newspaper,  mean¬ 
ing  that  a  certain  amount  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising  will  continue  to  appear  in 
the  Morning  News.  However,  Luna 
told  that  there  is  a  push  to  get  the 

charter  changed  next  year  to  alio  w  the 
Council  to  use  other  papers  such  as 
weeklies,  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  or  even  USA  Today. 

The  Morning  News  responded  to 
the  Council’s  action  by  insisting  that 
It  does  have  a  diverse  staff.  “The  eth¬ 
nic  breakdown  of  our  work  force  was 
supplied  to  the  Council,  and  it  shows 
that  of  our  total  employee  count,  about 
one-third  are  minority,  about  16%  of 
the  news  department  professionals  are 
now  minority  staffers,  and  about  30% 
of  the  key  news  department  managers 
are  minority,”  stated  publisher  and  ed¬ 
itor  Burl  Osborne. 

“In  1981,  this  paper  had  three  mi¬ 
norities  in  professional  positions,” 
added  senior  vice  president  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  Ralph  Langer.  “Now 
there  are  more  than  60.  Our  recent 
record  in  minority  employment  and 
coverage  is  good,  although  it’s  not 
perfect.” 

Luna  agreed  that  the  Morning  News 
has  made  progress,  but  said  there  still 
needs  to  be  more  minorities  in  the  up¬ 
per-management  ranks  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  and  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 


tors  of  the  paper’s  Belo  parent  com¬ 
pany. 

He  added  that  the  Sept.  9  resolu¬ 
tion  also  criticized  what  the  Council 
considered  the  inadequate  way  the 
Morning  News  responded  to  a  query 
about  whether  it  uses  any  minority- 
owned  companies  to  buy  various  sup¬ 
plies.  Osborne,  however,  said  the 
Morning  News  has  been  making  ef¬ 
forts  in  this  area. 

According  to  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
figures,  the  minority  population  is 
nearly  50%  in  Dallas  and  about  33% 
in  Dallas  County. 

Like  Luna,  at  least  some  Morning 
News  staffers  feel  the  paper  still  has 
problems  when  it  comes  to  the  hiring, 
retention,  and  treatment  of  minorities. 
A  number  of  minority  staffers  were 
scheduled  to  meet  with  Morning  News 
executives  near  E&P  press  time  this 
past  week  to  discuss  ways  to  improve 
things.  Austin’s  departure  was  the  cat¬ 
alyst  for  the  meeting,  but  it  was  un¬ 
certain  whether  it  would  be  the  focus 
of  discussion. 

Austin  said  race  “intensified”  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  but  added  that  a  more  crucial  fac¬ 
tor  was  Langer  and  other  Morning 
News  executives  “not  being  able  to 
stand  the  idea”  that  his  column  might 
enter  syndication  before  columns  orig¬ 
inating  in  the  Morning  News.  Austin 
began  his  weekly  family  feature  in 
1990  for  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
which  folded  late  last  year  after  losing 
a  bitter  war  with  the  Morning  News. 

Langer  said  the  Morning  News 
would  not  have  hired  Austin  this  win¬ 
ter  if  it  had  resented  his  Times  Her¬ 
ald  background,  and  denied  saying 
any  thing  derogatory  about  the  late  pa¬ 
per.  “Curtis  has  quoted  me  talking 
about  subjects  I  never  discussed,”  he 
declared. 

All  this  bitterness  erupted  after 
things  had  seemed  to  be  going  well 
this  summer  for  the  39-year-old 
Austin.  The  Knight-Ridder/Tribune 
News  Service  had  picked  up  some  of 
his  work,  and  Austin  said  more  than 
a  half-dozen  newspapers  had  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  possibly  running 
his  column  after  seeing  a  profile  of 
him  in  E&P’s  July  25  issue. 


Curtis  Austin 


However,  things  went  downhill 
soon  after  Austin  returned  from  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  (NABJ)  convention  in  Detroit 
late  last  month.  Austin  said  he  ran  into 
Langer,  who  told  him  that  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  vice  president/edi¬ 
torial  director  Lee  Salem  had  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  seeing  some  of  his 
columns. 

The  syndicate  and  Morning  News 
have  a  special  relationship  that  dates 
backto  1989,  when  theUniversal  Belo 
tv  production  company  was  formed 
and  26  Universal  features  were 
switched  from  the  Times  Herald  to  the 
Morning  News.  The  Times  Herald  lost 
a  subsequent  $33-million  lawsuit. 

Austin  said  he  was  ecstatic  to  hear 
of  Universal’ s  interest  in  his  work  but 
then  shocked  when  Langer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Austin,  told  Salem  that  he 
“wasn’t  ready”  for  syndication. 
Austin  said  Langer’ s  tone  while  say¬ 
ing  this  and  other  things  was  “con¬ 
descending”  and  “patronizing.” 

“I  am  indeed  ready,”  Austin  told 
E&P  in  a  phone  interview  from  his 
DeSoto,  Texas,  residence.  He  noted 
that  his  column  has  won  two  national 
and  six  state  awards  during  the  past 
18  months,  including  a  first-place 
prize  from  the  National  Society  of 
Newspaper  Columnists  this  May. 
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Last  year,  a  Dallas  Professional 
Chapter  of  Women  in  Communica¬ 
tions  judge  evaluating  Austin’s  col¬ 
umn  wrote  on  a  form,  “I  think  he 
should  have  a  national  audience.  His 
themes/subjects  are  universal;  the  pre¬ 
sentation/writing  is  superb.” 

Austin  added  that  he  has  received 
a  huge  amount  of  positive  mail  from 
readers  of  all  races  who  are  “touched” 
by  the  writing  he  does  about  specific 
families,  including  his  own.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  these  readers  wrote  and  phoned 
the  Morning  News  several  months  ago 
to  urge  it  to  hire  Austin. 

Langer  said  a  columnist  at  a  high- 
circulation  paper  is  always  going  to 
have  some  kind  of  reader  following, 
and  that  awards  “do  not  mean  a  col¬ 
umn  is  perfect.” 

After  hearing  what  Langer  al¬ 
legedly  told  Salem,  Austin  mentioned 
to  Langer  that  he  had  met  United  Me¬ 
dia  senior  vice  president/editorial  di¬ 
rector  David  Hendin  at  the  NABJ  con¬ 
vention  and  that  Hendin  had  given  him 
permission  to  submit  his  work  to 
United. 

According  to  Austin,  Langer  did  a 
“180-degree  turn”  when  hearing  that 
another  syndicate  might  be  interested 
and  said  he  would  send  Austin’ s  work 
to  Universal  after  all. 

Langer  denied  being  upset  when  he 
heard  about  United’s  possible  inter¬ 
est  in  Austin,  and  said  he  had  agreed 
to  send  samples  of  Austin’s  column 
to  Salem  at  Universal  before  speak¬ 
ing  with  Austin  after  the  NABJ  con¬ 
vention. 

The  executive  editor  acknowledged 
that  Salem  had  brought  up  Austin’s 
name  and  expressed  interest  in  seeing 
his  work,  but  only  as  part  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  in  which  several  other  Morning 
News  features  were  discussed. 

“And  I  did  not  tell  Lee  Salem  he 
was  not  ready,”  declared  Langer. 

The  executive  editor  did  recall  say¬ 
ing  to  Austin  that  his  column  needed 
some  improvement  to  have  a  better 
chance  at  syndication,  which  Langer 
said  Austin  may  have  mistakenly 
thought  he  had  stated  to  Salem.  Langer 
told  E&P  that  Austin’s  feature  was 
sometimes  too  “soft”  and  done  “off 
the  top  of  the  head.” 

What  does  Salem  remember?  “I 
don’t  recall  if  Ralph  said  Curtis 
Austin  was  ready  or  not,”  stated  the 
Universal  executive,  who  had  first 
heard  about  Austin  from  the  July  25 
E&P  article. 

Salem  said  he  ended  up  receiving 
Austin  submissions  from  both  Langer 
and  Austin  himself,  but  hasn’t  had  a 
chance  to  evaluate  the  column  yet. 

When  asked  if  the  opinion  of  an  ed¬ 
itor  such  as  Langer  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  Universal  decides 
whether  or  not  to  syndicate  a  staff 


newspaper  columnist,  Salem  said  yes. 

He  also  replied  affirmatively  when 
asked  if  Universal  would  still  theo¬ 
retically  consider  syndicating  Austin 
despite  his  having  left  a  newspaper 
that  Universal  has  a  close  relationship 
with. 

Salem  did  note  that  a  columnist 
without  a  home  newspaper  is  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  For  one  thing,  he  said,  “it’ s 
awfully  tough  for  a  columnist  to  make 
enough  money  off  syndication  with¬ 
out  a  base  paper.” 

Hendin  added  that  it  is  harder  to 
market  a  relatively  unknown  colum¬ 
nist  when  he  or  she  is  not  a  staffer  on 
a  paper. 

What  did  United  think  of  Austin’s 
work?  “His  submission  was  rejected,” 
said  Hendin.  “It  was  better  than  a  lot 
of  the  5,000  columns  we  look  at  a  year, 
and  it  was  obviously  suitable  to  be 
published  in  a  good  newspaper,  but  I 
didn’t  think  it  was  suitable  for  syndi¬ 
cation.” 

The  day  after  his  conversation  with 
Langer,  Austin  said  Morning  News 
“Today”  editor  Terri  Burke  ordered 
him  to  change  his  column  immediately 
to  focus  on  family  issues  and  trends 
rather  than  on  specific  families. 

Austin  said  this  personal  material 
was  “the  lifeblood  of  the  column,”  and 
he  decided  he  had  to  quit  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News. 

“I  could  keep  my  job  or  keep  my 
column’ s  integrity,”  stated  Austin.  “I 
couldn’t  do  both.” 

Burke  told  E&P  that  she  and  other 
Morning  News  editors  have  wanted  to 
see  more  reporting  and  “a  tighter  fo¬ 
cus  on  issues  of  relevance  to  families” 
in  Austin’s  column  for  some  time.  For 
instance,  she  noted  that  Morning  News 
assistant  managing  editor/lifestyles 
Mark  Weinberg  had  expressed  this  in 
the  July  25  E&P  article. 

However,  Burke  said  there  was  no 
order  to  change  the  column  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  date  and  that  the  feature  could 
have  still  kept  its  personal  stories.  “It 
would  have  been  an  evolutionary  pro¬ 
cess,”  she  stated.  “I  wanted  to  build 
on  what  Curtis  already  had.  I  didn’t 
want  the  column  to  be  dry,  dull,  or 
boring.  He  had  a  great  gift  for  writing 
about  people.” 

Langer  agreed  that  “we  wanted  to 
include  more  reporting,  but  not  drop 
the  personal  stuff,”  and  added,  “Any¬ 
body  in  our  business  who  thinks  an 
editor’s  suggestions  to  improve  a 
product  are  inappropriate  is  probably 
in  the  wrong  business.” 

He  and  Burke  also  emphasized  that 
the  column  was  a  relatively  small  part 
of  Austin’s  job  description  as  a  fam¬ 
ily-beat  reporter,  and  that  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  felt  Austin  was  devoting  too 
much  time  and  energy  to  his  column 
at  the  expense  of  story  writing. 


Austin  denied  this,  saying  that  he 
concentrated  on  his  column  on  Mon¬ 
days  and  then  “hit  the  ground  running 
with  stories”  on  Tuesdays. 

So  why,  in  the  opinion  of  Morning 
News  management,  did  Austin  decide 
to  leave? 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Burke.  “I  was 
as  surprised  as  anyone  by  his  resig¬ 
nation.  I  really  can’t  explain  it.” 

Austin  asked,  “If  all  they  wanted 
was  minimal  changes  in  my  column, 
why  would  I  quit  during  a  recession?” 

A  Morning  News  staffer  request¬ 
ing  anonymity  could  see  no  rationale 
for  Austin  resigning  unless  he  was 
telling  the  truth.  “I  believe  Curtis,” 
said  the  staffer.  “He  has  no  reason  to 
lie.  Curtis  doesn’t  have  anything  to 
gain  from  all  this.” 

The  anonymous  staffer  —  who 
called  Austin  “a  real  friendly,  unique 
person”  —  expressed  the  belief  that 
many  Morning  News  staffers  would 
have  openly  protested  the  way  man¬ 
agement  treated  Austin  if  they  hadn’t 
feared  losing  their  jobs. 

While  acknowledging  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  of  all  races  have  also 
had  their  problems  with  Morning 
News  management,  the  staffer  feels 
Austin  would  have  been  treated  bet- 
(See  AUSTIN  on  page  40) 
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Small  business,  that  is. 

It's  becoming  bigger  business 
all  the  time — and  one  of  its  biggest 
champions  is  columnist,  author  and 
entrepreneur  lone  Applegate. 

Applegate's  column.  Succeeding  in 
Small  Business,®  hos  not  only  earned 
a  loyal  following  nationwide  but  has 
servd  as  the  springboard  for  a  best¬ 
selling  book  and  0  new  national  radio 
show  sponsored  exclusively  by  the 
American  Express  Small  Business 
Corporote  Cord.*0n  September  14, 
the  6(>second  spots  debuted  in  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Houston  and  Chicago. 

Applegate's  audience  is  tremendous — 
and  growing.  There  are  an  estimated 
20  million  small  businesses  in  this 
country  representing  about  60%  of 
the  nation's  gross  domestic  product, 
vrith  750,000  startups  annually. 

That's  why  Jane  Applegate  is  good  for 
business — yours  and  your  renders'. 

Call  our  sales  department  today  at 
213/237-5485  for  more  information. 
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Austin 

( Continued  from  page  39) 


ter  if  he  were  white.  One  example  of 
this,  according  to  the  staffer,  was  what 
happened  after  Austin  resigned. 

Austin  said  he  was  called  at  home 
by  several  Morning  News  people  who 
told  him  he  shouldn’t  come  in  to  clean 
out  his  desk  because  “wanted  posters” 
with  his  picture  were  seen  around  the 
building. 

“Someone  said  they  ‘Willie  Hor- 
ton-ized’  me,”  commented  Austin. 
“They  treated  me  like  a  criminal.” 

Langer  stated  that,  given  the  large 
size  of  the  Morning  News  staff,  it  is 
“routine”  for  the  paper’s  security  de¬ 
partment  to  have  sheets  printed  up 
with  the  name  and  picture  of  an  ex¬ 
employee  who  has  not  yet  turned  in 
his  or  her  I.D.  card  and  other  mate¬ 
rial.  “Regretfully,”  continued  Langer, 
one  security  person  left  such  a  sheet 
in  a  clipboard  on  top  of  a  desk  rather 
than  in  the  desk’s  drawer. 

What  about  the  future  for  Austin? 
He  said  he  would  still  like  to  be  syn¬ 
dicated  —  or  maybe  try  self-syndi¬ 
cation  —  and  is  hoping  for  another 
staff  newspaper  position. 

A  new  syndicate 

A  new  syndicate  is  offering 
columns  and  articles  designed  for 
small-town  and  rural  newspapers. 

Main  Street  Features  is  headed  by 
Larry  E.  Sturgill,  who  is  known  for 
his  self-syndicated  “Down  on  Main 
Street”  column. 

Another  member  of  the  MSF  staff 
is  former  editor  and  publisher  J.D. 
Sparrow,  whose  articles  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  newspapers  and 
magazines.  In  addition  to  being  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  he  will  edit  “And,  else¬ 
where  ...”  —  a  column  of  news  odd¬ 
ities  culled  from  small-town  papers 
nationwide. 

His  wife,  writer  Cynthia  Rose  Spar¬ 
row,  is  doing  “December  Rose”  —  a 
hints  and  advice  column  aimed  at  non- 
urban  women  over  50. 

MSF  is  based  at  4725  Dorsey  Hall 
Dr.,  Suite  A500,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 
21043. 


A  hockey  feature 

The  “College  Hockey  US  A  Coaches 
Top  Ten  Poll”  is  being  syndicated  by 
Columbia  Features. 

Columbia  said  the  poll  has  been  part 
of  the  Minneapolis-based  College 
Hockey  USA  television  show  for  more 
than  eight  years. 


The  weekly  feature  —  which  has 
appeared  in  papers  such  as  the  Boston 
Globe,  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Daily 
News-Miner,  and  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune  —  also  provides  information 
such  as  longest  winning  streaks  and 
most  goals  scored. 

Column  will  end 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  will  be  ending 
his  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate- 
distributed  column  when  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  folds  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Jones,  80,  was  publisher  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  from  1963  to  1991  and  editor 
from  1941  to  1988  after  joining  the 
Oklahoma  paper  as  a  reporter  in  1933. 
During  his  career,  the  award-winning 
Jones  visited  1 20  countries  as  well  as 
the  North  and  South  Poles. 

LATS  said  Jones’  column,  which 
entered  syndication  more  than  30 
years  ago,  has  provided  “eloquent 
commentary  on  Americana.” 

Poetry  is  offered 

Humorous  four-line  poems  on  sci¬ 
entific  and  other  topics  are  being  of¬ 
fered  by  Alvin  Willis. 

The  66-year-old  Willis,  whose  po¬ 
ems  have  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  other  publications, 
worked  in  cable  television  and  as  a 
car  and  truck  fleet  manager  before  re¬ 
tiring  in  1991.  He  is  based  at  503 
Cavendish  Dr.,  Arlington,  Texas 
76014. 

Schulz  is  on  list 

“Peanuts”  creator  Charles  Schulz 
has  once  again  made  Forbes  maga¬ 
zine’s  annual  list  of  the  40  highest- 
paid  entertainers. 

The  United  Feature  Syndicate 
cartoonist  finished  seventh,  with  es¬ 
timated  gross  earnings  of  $49  million 
for  1991  and  this  year  combined. 


'Marvin’  birthday 

“Marvin”  by  Tom  Armstrong  of 
North  America  Syndicate  has 
reached  its  10th  anniversary. 

The  comic  strip,  which  stars  a  kid, 
appears  in  nearly  600  newspapers. 

A  new  president 

“Aces  on  Bridge”  columnist  Bobby 
Wolff  of  United  Feature  Syndicate 
is  starting  a  two-year  term  as  World 
Bridge  Federation  president  this 
month. 
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Riots 

(  Continued  from  page  21) 

The  editor  believes  that,  overall, 
the  Times  did  a  “very  good  job”  of 
covering  the  riots,  especially  consid¬ 
ering  the  logistical  constraints. 

Further,  in  the  wake  of  the  unrest, 
the  Times  has  provided  better  cover¬ 
age  of  Los  Angeles’  ethnic  enclaves, 
Wolinsky  said.  The  paper  also  is 
working  harder  to  recruit  minority  re¬ 
porters,  despite  economic  constraints. 

John  H.  Lee,  who  covered  the  riots 
for  the  Times,  agreed  that,  since  the 
riots,  the  paper  has  done  a  good  job  of 
covering  the  Korean-American  com¬ 
munity,  playing  many  stories  promi¬ 
nently,  including  Page  One. 

Unfortunately,  he  added,  this  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  paper  had  paid  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  that  community  prior 
to  the  riots. 

Andrea  Ford,  a  metro  reporter  for 
the  Times,  observed  that  reporters 
who  had  not  written  about  ethnic  is¬ 
sues  suddenly  had  to  become  “ex¬ 
perts”  at  the  onset  of  the  civil  unrest. 

While  calling  the  Times’  coverage 
of  the  riots  “courageous,”  the  reporter 
blasted  the  paper  for  its  poor  job  in 
assigning  reporters.  She  pointed  out 


that  Lee,  who  is  Korean-American  and 
who  has  a  rapport  with  that  commu¬ 
nity,  currently  covers  San  Diego. 

She  was  also  disappointed  that  the 
Times  had  no  black  metro  editors  who 
could  educate  reporters  about  the 
African-American  community  during 
the  riots. 

Ford  believes  that  the  press  “mis- 
portrayed”  the  tensions  between  the 
black  and  Korean  communities.  She 
noted  that  most  blacks  and  most  Ko¬ 
reans  living  in  Los  Angeles  were  not 
involved  in  the  unrest. 

“We  very  rarely  reported  on  the  ef¬ 
forts  that  were  going  on  among  blacks 
and  among  Koreans  to  try  to  resolve 
problems,”  she  commented.  “No,  that 
was  not  sexy  enough.” 

Richard  Harris,  executive  producer 
of  ABC’s  Nightline,  acknowledged 
the  “arrogance”  of  media  that 
“parachute  into  an  area  and  pretend 
to  understand  all  the  ethnic  problems 
of  the  community.”  He  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  television  networks  and 
other  news  organizations  have  local 
affiliates  and  bureaus  “with  people 
who  live  in  the  communities  and  who 
can  cover  them.” 

He  observed,  “The  urban  agenda 
was  not  on  the  radar  screen  in  this 
country,  and  journalists  were  follow¬ 
ing  the  lead,  for  the  most  part,  of 


Congress  and  the  [Bush]  administra¬ 
tion,  which  has  had  a  very  arms-length 
relationship  with  urban  America  at 
this  point.”  However,  some  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  “move  the  urban  agenda 
to  the  front  burner,”  he  added. 

The  media  must  analyze  the  riot 
coverage,  Harris  said,  to  determine 
the  “larger  issue”  that  exists  outside 
of  such  an  event. 

“When  a  crisis  doesn’t  exist,”  he 
asked,  “what  kind  of  daily  coverage 
are  the  media  giving  to  the  hopeless¬ 
ness,  the  despair,  the  context  that 
helps  to  explain  why  such  a  riot  takes 
place?” 


New  section 

The  Seattle  Times  Co.  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  tabloid,  Sound  Values, 
that  is  mailed  to  non-subscribers  of 
the  Seattle  Times  and  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  who  live  in  King  and 
southwest  Snohomish  counties. 

The  content  of  the  section  focuses 
on  consumer  information  for  the 
home.  The  section  replaces  Slice  of 
the  Times,  which  reprinted  articles 
published  in  the  Times.  Sound  Val¬ 
ues  includes  new  material  written 
specifically  for  non-subscribers. 
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United  Feature  Syndicate  offers  selections 
from  The  Village  Voice,  New  York  City's 
award-winning,  outspoken  alternative  weekly. 

The  Village  Voice  package,  available  weekly 
by  wire,  includes; 

•  ground-breaking  investigative  journalism 
in  each  week's  cover  story 

•  bold  music  and  film  coverage 

•  top-notch  criticism 

•  commentary  far  ahead  of  most 
national  media 

•  plus  selections  from  The  Voice's  spiecial 
supplements  on  education,  literature, 
rock  music,  film  and  art 

Written  for  and  read  by  people  1 8-35, 

The  Voice  identifies  trends  with  a  depth 
and  timeliness  not  available  in  any 
other  publication. 


For  more  information  on  The  Village  Voice  package, 
please  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
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of  such  behind-the-scenes  brouhahas 
conjure  up  a  sense  of  deja  vu  and  this 
nostalgia  is  heightened  by  a  visit  to 
the  Epitaph  offices  next  door  to  the 
1 879  Crystal  Palace  saloon.  While  the 
j-school  interns  and  their  computers 
are  quartered  at  a  different  location, 
tourists  crowd  into  the  history-en¬ 
crusted  office  where,  until  recently, 
the  national  edition  of  the  Epitaph  was 
put  together.  The  Linotype  machines 
in  back  are  shrouded  in  plastic  now. 
Up  front  is  the  R.  Hoe  Co.  press  made 
in  1856,  that  John  Clum  brought  to 
Tombstone  by  way  of  the  California 
goldfields. 

Also  on  display  are  faded  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  Tombstone’ s  glory 
years.  Available,  too,  are  copies  of 
the  Epitaph  National  Edition,  a  20- 
page  monthly  tabloid  which  Wallace 
Clayton  edits  and  publishes  at  his 
Tucson  office.  Circulation  has 
climbed  to  about  8,000  with  more 
than  600  overseas  subscribers.  That 
is  up  from  2,500  when  the  national 
edition  was  spun  off  from  the  local 
version  in  1982. 

That  growth  has  been  all  by  word 
of  mouth  and  Clayton  expects  it  will 
top  10,000  soon.  The  annual  sub¬ 
scription  is  $12.50  in  the  United 
States,  $15  abroad. 

Clayton  admits  that  keeping  the 
Tombstone  office  open  is  a  money- 
loser  but  won’t  give  it  up  because 
“Tombstone  without  the  ‘Epitaph’  is 
inconceivable.” 

He  concedes  that  these  days  it  is 
tourism  alone  that  keeps  the  town 
alive.  It  may  get  another  boost  soon 
when  a  gigantic  cave  at  nearby  Ben¬ 
son  is  opened  to  the  public.  The  be¬ 
nign  climate  and  comparatively  low 
cost  of  living  have  attracted  a  steady 
inflow  of  retirees.  The  future,  claims 
Clayton,  holds  considerable  promise 
for  a  new  era  in  Tombstone. 

Still,  the  spotlight  remains  focused 
on  the  past  and  the  town’s  historical 
connections  that  spin  off  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  Epitaph  legend  was  docu¬ 
mented  in  a  1 95 1  book  by  Douglas  G. 
Martin,  managing  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  before  he  became 
head  of  the  Journalism  Department  at 
the  University  of  Arizona. 

He  notes  that  founder  John 
Clum’s  son  became  the  city  editor, 
and  his  granddaughter  a  reporter,  on 
the  Washington  Star  when  that  pa¬ 
per  was  a  prominent  voice  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  before  being  captured 
by  Time  Inc.  and  put  to  eternal  rest. 
John  Clum  died  in  1932,  Wyatt  Earp 
three  years  earlier  in  California, 


both  with  their  boots  off. 

Boot  Hill  cemetery  in  Tombstone 
remains  a  top  tourist  attraction  with 
markers  to  note  the  final  resting  place 
of  illustrious  citizens:  the  OK  Corral 
victims;  Dan  Dowd  and  his  four  com¬ 
patriots,  hanged  legally  by  Sheriff 
Ward  for  the  1884  “Bisbee  massacre”; 
John  Heath,  lynched  by  a  vengeful 
Bisbee  mob  that  same  year;  and 
George  Johnson,  “hanged  by  mis¬ 
take.”  Their  obituaries  all  appeared 
in  the  Epitaph  whose  files  are  pre¬ 
served  in  libraries  at  the  University 
of  California  and  the  Arizona  Pioneer 
Historical  Society  in  Tucson. 

The  “real”  cemetery,  located  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  town  and  unvisited  by 
tourists,  memorializes  more  recent 
residents,  often  with  a  grim  bit  of  hu¬ 
mor.  There  is,  for  example,  a  1971 
headstone  with  this  epitaph:  “Here  lies 
Old  Nic,  dead  and  in  his  grave.  No 
more  whiskey  will  he  crave  but  on  this 
tombstone  can  be  wrote,  ‘Many  a  gal¬ 
lon  gone  down  his  throat.’  ” 

Not  far  away  is  the  grave  of  Chief 
Nino  Cochise  — “sonofTaza,  grand¬ 
son  of  Cochise” —  who  died  in  1984. 

Few  towns  in  America  can  boast  a 
more  glorified  history  than  that  which 
occurred  in  Tombstone.  The  Epitaph 
—  still  going  strong  in  both  its  local 
and  national  editions  —  has  been  wit¬ 
ness  to  all  that  past. 

As  for  reporting  the  community’s 
present  and  future,  it  faces  a  challenge 
from  the  upstart  Tumbleweed.  The 
showdown  takes  place  every  week  and 
no  one  has  bit  the  dust  —  yet. 


Space  Bank 
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be  able  to  use  the  system,  because  of 
cash-with-ads  policies,  many  papers 
apply  to  candidates,  Anderson  said. 

The  newspapers  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  billing.  The  papers  also  have 
control  over  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  publish  an  ad. 

“The  newspaper  is  in  total  control,” 
Anderson  said.  They  control  the  in¬ 
ventory,  listing  only  the  spaces  they 
want  to  sell.  They  can  reject  any  ad 
they  find  questionable.  The  prices 
charged  for  the  space  are  set  by  each 
individual  paper.  Any  discount  can 
be  applied  to  the  national  rate. 

The  newspapers  are  not  charged  to 
become  part  of  the  system.  Newspa¬ 
per  Space  Bank  will  take  a  10%  com¬ 
mission  from  every  sale.  Advertisers 
will  pay  a  yearly  membership  fee  of 
$1,495,  which  gives  them  access  to 
the  database  for  a  year.  Another  op¬ 
tion  lets  advertisers  buy  the  software 
and  modem  package  for  $295  and  then 
pay  $85  for  each  transaction. 


Used-car  listing  via 
telephone  to  begin 

A  Los  Angeles-based  company, 
with  the  endorsement  of  car  market¬ 
ing  guru  J.D.  Power  and  Associates, 
is  beginning  a  used-car  listing  service 
that  is  accessed  by  the  buyer  over  the 
telephone. 

Vehicle  Information  Network  has 
plans  to  roll-out  the  service  on  Sept. 
25  in  three  metropolitan  markets.  New 
York,  Cleveland,  and  Los  Ange¬ 
les/San  Diego.  Eventually,  the  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  expand  into  30  mar¬ 
kets  within  nine  months. 

Used-car  consumers  dial  a  toll-free 
telephone  number  and  ask  about  a  par¬ 
ticular  make  and  model.  They  can 
limit  their  search  by  other  factors, 
such  as  mileage,  color  or  price.  The 
company  will  then  send,  by  mail  or 
fax,  a  listing  of  all  those  cars  for  sale 
in  the  caller’s  area. 

The  used-car  dealers  are  the  ones 
who  will  pay  for  the  service  —  $795 
a  month  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
listings  that  can  be  updated  daily.  An 
individual  may  list  a  vehicle  for  sale 
at  $14.95  per  month. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  car  dealers  in  the 
three  metropolitan  areas,  J.D.  Power 
III  personally  recommends  the  ser¬ 
vice.  His  company  is  “working  in  a 
consultative  venture  with  Vehicle  In¬ 
formation  Network.” 

In  the  letter,  he  says,  “The  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  not  been  able  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  automotive  dealer’s  re¬ 
quirements  for  an  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  way  to  reach  and  serve  the 
used-vehicle  customer.  We  believe 
that  Vehicle  Information  Network  has 
created  an  alternative  you  may  find 
extremely  useful  in  helping  meet 
those  consumer  needs  and  save  your 
dealership  advertising  costs.” 

Dick  Tass,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
pointed  out  that  $795  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  car  dealers. 

He  was  unsure  whether  the  service 
would  pose  any  “real  competition.” 

“Who  knows  what  they  are  going 
to  do?”  he  remarked,  adding  that  he 
was  waiting  until  the  launch  to  size 
up  the  service  as  a  competitor. 

J.D.  Power  and  Associates,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  endorsement,  will  have 
access  to  information  gathered  about 
buying  trends  in  the  used-car  market. 

—  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 


Carrier  assistance 

The  Boston  Globe’s  Paper  Route 
to  College  program  for  newscarriers 
has  passed  the  $6.7  million  mark  in 
college  tuition  assistance. 
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ago  that  the  paper,  in  an  attempt  to 
remake  itself  and  become  more  con¬ 
temporary  and  competitive,  held  a 
sort  of  “grand  reopening”  bash  to 
reintroduce  itself  to  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

It  was  now  colorful,  the  layout  more 
eye-catching,  the  news  stories  were 
shorter,  more  readable  and  interest¬ 
ing,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  new 
aggressiveness  and  sense  of  pride.  The 
theme  song  for  the  reintroduction  was 
from  the  movie  Rocky. 

The  once-afternoon  newspaper  was 
made  an  all-day  —  morning  and  af¬ 
ternoon —  newspaper,  and  then  even¬ 
tually  to  just  mornings. 

The  Thomson  News  Corp.,  the 
Canadian-based  owners  of  the  paper, 
invested  a  great  deal  of  money  in  try¬ 
ing  to  come  up  with  a  surefire  formula 
that  would  work. 

It  didn’t. 

There  are  many  reasons. 

In  a  terse  statement,  Michael  W. 
Johnson,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Thomson  Newspapers 
Corp.,  said  that,  while  a  “tremendous 
investment”  had  been  made  in  the 
newspapers  over  the  past  few  years, 
“continuing  operating  losses  .  . .  have 
forced  the  decision  to  close  the  daily 
newspaper  portion  of  our  Newburgh 
business  center.” 

That  is  the  official  corporate  state¬ 
ment.  But  that  statement  does  not  an¬ 
swer  the  fundamental  question:  Why? 

By  the  time  the  rebirth  of  the  news¬ 
paper  had  begun,  it  was  already  fight¬ 
ing  a  life-and-death  struggle. 

The  nation,  and  particularly  the 
Northeast,  was  about  to  dive  into  a  se¬ 
vere  recession  and  there  were  two 
other  dominant  papers  in  the  area 
which  soaked  up  a  good  deal  of  the 
advertising  and  circulation.  Charles 
Darwin’ s  theory  about  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  aptly  applies. 

Market  surveys  showed  that  in  the 
loss  of  the  Hudson  Valley  News  there 
is  not  that  much  circulation  bounce 
because  readers  apparently  already 
received  one  of  the  other  two  news¬ 
papers. 

Since  the  mid-1970s,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Hudson  Valley  News  was 
in  a  free-fall.  It  dipped  from  roughly 
30,000  to,  eventually,  a  little  below 
10,000. 

With  the  drop  in  circulation,  there 
was  a  related  decline  in  advertising, 
both  in  display  and  classified. 

What  makes  this  ironic  is  that  the 
decline  occurred  when  the  population 
of  the  area  was  booming,  with  new 
housing  developments  springing  up. 


and  people  from  the  New  York  City 
metropolitan  area  moving  into  the  re¬ 
gion. 

With  its  new  image,  circulation 
started  to  pick  up  again,  but  ever  so 
slightly. 

Did  it  have  to  be  this  way?  Could 
anything  have  been  done  to  avoid  this 
outcome? 

The  armchair  quarterbacks  will 
have  their  say  about  what  went  wrong. 

The  pundits,  analysts  and  onlook¬ 
ers  will  all  have  their  own  theories 
and  ideas  about  the  death  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  News.  To  a  degree,  they 
will  all  probably  be  right. 

Ironically,  during  the  same  week 
that  Thomson  announced  the  closing 
of  the  Hudson  Valley  News,  the  New 
York  Times  Regional  Newspaper 
Group  announced  that  it  was  closing 
down  the  Gwinnett  Daily  News,  which 
circulated  in  the  northern  Atlanta  sub¬ 
urbs. 

The  same  introspection  is  most 
likely  occurring  there  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  cast  of  characters. 

By  now  the  death  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States  is  common¬ 
place.  A  slew  of  newspapers  closed 
during  the  1980s,  and  the  trend  is  con¬ 
tinuing  into  the  1990s.  The  country 
almost  lost  its  other  nationwide  news 
service.  United  Press  International, 
until  a  buyer  was  found  at  the  last 
minute. 

Since  1 990,  at  least  30  dailies  have 
closed  shop  and  15  others  have 
merged. 

I  regret  the  passing  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  News.  I  only  wish  more  was 
done  early  on  to  save  it. 


Ad  spending  in 
newspapers  up 
in  second  quarter 

Expenditures  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  were  $7,756  billion  in  the 
second  quarter,  up  1  %  over  the  same 
period  in  1991,  according  to  prelim¬ 
inary  estimates  of  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America. 

Second-quarter  spending  for  retail 
advertising  was  $4,077  billion,  up 
0.9%  from  the  previous  year.  National 
advertising  expenditures  rose  1 .87% 
to  $  1 .085  billion,  while  classified  in¬ 
creased  1 . 1  %  to  $2,594  billion. 

“Newspaper  advertising  continues 
to  reflect  the  reality  of  our  slow  re¬ 
covery  .  .  .  ,”  said  NAA  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  Len  Forman. 

On  a  more  upbeat  note,  he  said, 
“Our  industry  seems  to  have  turned 
the  corner  with  that  one  percent  gain 
in  second  quarter  expenditures.” 


Dreams 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


The  mail  she  has  received  indicates 
dreams  and  their  meaning  are  be¬ 
coming  much  more  mainstream. 

“It’s  not  Just  an  alternative.  New 
Age  crowd,”  she  said.  “People  come 
from  all  walks  of  life.” 

Readers  and  letter  writers  range 
from  college  professors  to  taxi 
drivers.  Her  youngest  dreamer  so  far 
is  12  years  old,  and  the  ages  climb  all 
the  way  into  the  80s.  Women  are  more 
frequent  contributors,  but  men  seem 
to  be  just  as  interested.  At  local  dream 
workshops  that  she  conducts  the  au¬ 
dience  is  evenly  representative  of 
both  genders. 

“Maybe  more  women  write  let¬ 
ters,”  Seymour  guessed. 

The  Saturday  morning  columns  in¬ 
clude  information  on  dream  symbols, 
some  quotes  from  theorists,  and  what 
common  themes  can  mean.  A  reader’ s 
dream  is  then  interpreted.  The  week¬ 
day  columns  are  shorter,  including 
only  the  dream  interpretations. 

Syndication  of  the  column  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  Seymour  believes.  She  thinks 
the  column’s  length  is  “very  control¬ 
lable,”  and  the  idea  is  one  whose  time 
has  come. 

The  idea  of  getting  letters  from  a 
national  audience  is  exciting. 

“I  think  it  would  be  great.  It  would 
be  so  exciting  to  see  if  the  same  pat¬ 
terns  come  up  on  a  national  level  that 
appear  on  a  local  level.” 

If  she  were  syndicated,  the  local 
column  would  probably  remain  as  it 
is. 

“I  like  staying  in  touch  with  what 
is  going  on  with  this  group  of  people, 
keeping  the  feel  of  the  community,” 
she  said. 


Price  retires 
from  Sun-Times 

Charles  T.  Price  —  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Sun-Times  Co.  and 
former  publisher  of  its  flagship 
Chicago  Sun-Times  —  will  resign  ef¬ 
fective  in  October,  the  company  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  Sun-Times  Co.  said  Price  re¬ 
signed  “to  take  advantage  of  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  opportunities.” 

Price,  48,  joined  the  Sun-Times 
newspaper  in  1 986  as  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager.  He  later 
served  as  acting  publisher,  then  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  before  moving  to 
the  corporate  side  of  the  Sun-Times 
Co.  in  1989.  He  is  a  former  partner 
with  the  law  firm  Baker  &  Hostetler. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19tii  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Cai:  Association  1(800)  982-6224 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business; 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


FREE  AUTO  REVIEWS  -  Original,  pull- 
no-punches  weekly  column  FREE,  now 
and  forever.  Hard  copy/disk.  (714) 
229-9913. 

COMPUTERS 

SOFTWARE  REVIEWS  -  Honest  non¬ 
technical  evaluations  seeking  home 
with  syndicator/newspaper/magazine. 
Hard  copy/disk.  (714)  229-9913, 
3608  W.  Orange  #201,  Anaheim,  CA 
92804. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

EDITORS:  Hook  readers  on  the  fact- 
packed  showbiz  column  “LIVE  FROM 
HOLLYWOOD."  Camera-ready  with 
photos.  Info:  (800)  533-0073. 


“Coping  In  The  Country."  City  boy  flees 
to  the  backwoods,  experiences  total 
culture  shock.  Weekly,  700  words. 
Samples,  rates:  Clear  Creek  Features, 
17271  Little  Clear  Creek,  Grass  Valley, 
CA  95949  (916)  272-7176. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

4-line  humor;  fillers;  general,  scientif¬ 
ic,  political.  Al  Willis,  503  Cavendish, 
Arlington,  TX  76014. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST 
COMPETITION: 

Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including  CNN, 
24  hours  a  day.  Our  fax  and  computer- 
based  services  keep  you  current  and 
assist  in  your  own  coverage.  For  infor¬ 
mation  and  free  samples,  call  Jim 
Smith  at  (800)  825-5746,  ext.  312. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


What  impact  does  mood  have 
on  advertising  effectiveness? 
ask  “A  Matter  of  Romance" 
(818)  791-5236  FAX  797-2335 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

“SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month’s  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATION  COLUMNS 


A  TOUCH  OF  VELVET,  radiantly  inspir¬ 
ing  how-to  serial,  800  words,  camera 
ready,  samples.  Bootstraps,  249  West 
21  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


NORTHWOODS  WEEKEND.  Great 
Lakes  escapes  monthly:  Luxury  lodges, 
ski  and  beach  resorts,  inns.  Samples, 
rates.  Copyworks,  575  West  End, 
Holland,  Ml  49423.  (616)  335-2916 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  1  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONSULTANTS 


IMPROVE  YOUR  PRODUCT  immediate¬ 
ly,  cost-effectively.  Brochure;  Gerald  A. 
Carroll,  15575  Willow  Ct.,  Sterling,  IL 
61081,  (815)  625-7549. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


NEW  LIFE  STYLE  DESIRED?  Will  sacri¬ 
fice  due  to  family  illness.  Profitable 
established  magazine  for  sale  on  Amelia 
Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top  Publishing 
System  included.  Will  train  new  owner. 
SANDSON,  INC.  (904)  277-8012. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


Established  So.  Calif,  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $42,500.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA  92103. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 

PI  AQQiPipn  niQPi  Av 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  Box  C, 
Boston,  MA  02174  (617  643-1863. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  ■  Appraisals  ■  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS.  Detail¬ 
ed,  accurate  appraisals  of  your  firm. 
Any  purpose.  Confidential.  RICKENBA- 
CHER  MEDIA,  3828  Mockingbird, 
Dallas,  TX  75205.  (214)  520-7025. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS" 

Sales  &  Appraisals 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette  Park  Dr.,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715 

Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
5525  Laguna  Park  Drive 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758(916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 

(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal'BrokerageConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440FAX  (714)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


Acquisition  or  Refinance 
$2,000,000  -  $25,000,000 
Confidential  (614)  889-9747 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from  as 
low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 

COLORAIX)  twice  weekly  $1.2  million 
gross.  $350,000  cash  flow.  Excellent 
growth  prospects. 

ARKANSAS  county  seat  weekly 
$150,(X)0  gross  sales.  Starter  property. 
HOUSTON  suburban  shopper. 
$625,000  gross.  $115,000  cash  flow. 
Jim  Webster  &  Associates 
(903)  473-7200 

When  a  fellow  says,  "It  Isn't  the 
money  but  the  principle  of  the  thing,  ‘ 
it's  the  money. 

Kin  Hubbard 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATON  SERVICES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


MASSACHUSETTS.  A  husband/wife 
team  can  take  $45,000  a  year  out  of 
this  paid  circulation  weekly  grossing 
$160,000  in  desirable  area.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  get  into  business  with 
well-established  paper.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Associ- 

ates  (617)  643-1863. _ 

NEWSPAPER  SALE  -  The  assets  of  Flint 
Area  Newspapers,  Inc.  (FAN),  Chapter 
11  file  number  92  20192,  are  being 
sold  free  and  clear  of  any  and  all  liens 
and  interests  by  competitive  bid  at  the 
law  offices  of  Winegarden,  Shedd, 
Haley,  Lindholm  &  Robertson,  501  Citi¬ 
zens  Bank  Building,  Flint,  Michigan 
48502,  on  October  1,  1992  at  10:00 
am.  The  bidding  shall  begin  at 
$210,000.00  and  proceed  in  incre¬ 
ments  of  $5,000.  A  deposit  of 
$50,000.00  in  cash  or  cashier’s  check 
shall  be  paid  at  the  sale.  The  balance  of 
the  purchase  price  shall  be  paid  at  clos¬ 
ing  which  shall  occur  within  10  days 
from  the  date  of  sale. 

FAN  publishes  7  suburban  newspapers 
with  a  total  circulation  of  78,075  in  the 
Flint  metropolitan  area.  Some  of  its 
advertising  customers  include  Sears,  K- 
Mart,  Highland  Appliance,  ABC  Ware¬ 
house,  F&M,  Handy  Andy,  Toys-R-Us 
and  Builders  Square.  The  Flint  metro¬ 
politan  area  is  a  100  US  demographic 
market.  As  of  July  31,  1992,  the  assets 
being  sold  consist  of  the  following: 

Accounts  receivable,  less  allowance  for 
doubtful  accounts  -  $254,856. 

Plant  property  and  equipment 
(appraised  at  forced  sale  value)  - 
$12,635. 

FAN'S  total  gross  revenues  for  the 
following  periods  are  set  forth  below: 

Fiscal  year  end  3/31/88  -  $4,213,401 
Fiscal  year  end  3/31/89  -  $3,987,199 
Fiscal  year  end  3/31/90  -  $3,300,419 
Fiscal  year  end  3/31/91  -  $2,897,851 
2/12/92  to  7/31/92  -  $1,186,506 

For  additional  information,  please 
contact  Michael  Hogan  at  FAN  (313) 
238-5070. 

NICHE  NEWSPAPER.  San  Francisco 
with  support  business.  Perfect  for 
husband  and  wife  team/retirees.  $300K 
low  down  and  installments.  Details:  Box 
103/699  8th  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94103. 

THE  HOBBS  FLARE,  a  prominent  and 
successful  weekly  newspaper  estab¬ 
lished  in  1948  by  Agnes  Kastner  Head, 
is  for  sale.  At  the  age  of  88  Mrs.  Head 
recently  died  from  complications  of  a 
stroke  suffered,  appropriately,  while 
working  at  her  Flare  office. 

Located  in  the  oil/ranch  community  of 
Hobbs,  in  the  high  plains  of  southeast¬ 
ern  New  Mexico,  the  Flare  has  a  paid 
subscription  base  of  3,000,  a  good 
advertising  base  and  a  supportive 
community  relationship. 

The  paper  will  be  priced  realistically  to 
someone  who  will  carry  on  the  Agnes 
Kastner  Head  tradition  of  aggressive, 
challenging  and  candid  reporting  and 
editorializing. 

For  information  call  or  write  C.J.  Head, 
Personal  Representative  of  the  Estate, 
at  Suite  4210,  60  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10021,  (212) 
297-0937. 


TWO  ZONE  7  paid  weeklies  (close 
proximity).  Gross,  $300,000+.  Steady 
increases  over  recent  years.  Positive 
cash  flow  w/plenty  of  opportunity. 
Building  included.  Send  to  Box  6032, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  2  weekly,  well  established,  near 
recreation  area.  Second  class  license. 
Solid  and  growing  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  base.  Sale  includes  offset  printing 
facility.  For  information,  write  to  Box 
6022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  -  Turn  Mail 
COSTS  into  PROFITS.  We  offer 
complete  development  services  includ¬ 
ing  routing,  mapping,  carrier  training, 
quality  control  methods  and  administra¬ 
tive  techniques.  Over  21  years  of  deliv¬ 
ery  experience.  For  more  information, 
call  us  collect  at  (517)  732-2081  or 
write  to  APS  Development  (E),  PO  Box 
645,  Gaylord,  Ml  49735. 


ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCUUTION  WITH: 

1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 

CIRCULATION  SOLUTIONS 
■Complete  Circulation  Development 
■100%  Guaranteed  Quality  Starts 
■Increased  Single  Copy  Sales 
■Alternate  Delivery  Systems 
■All  your  Circulation  Needs 
More  than  30  years  experience  in  circu¬ 
lation,  promotion  and  distribution. 

Van  Dozier  (205)  821-8373. 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

POSTAL  RATES  KILLIN'  YA?  Convert 
from  mail  delivery  to  carrier  home  deliv¬ 
ery  today.  Van  Dozier,  Circulation  Solu¬ 
tions,  (205)  821-8373.  30  years  exper¬ 
ience  in  newspaper  promotion  and 
distribution. 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 

_ PRO  STARTS _ 

Bad  manners  make  a  good 
journalist. 

Oscar  Wilde 


VALCO  SALES  TELEMARKETING 
Quality  Orders  for  all  newspapers 
Unlimited  phones/No  start  up  costs 
100%  Verification 
(716)  873-2266 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
“The  Customer  Connection" 

Fall  Circulation  Specials 
Conversions/Stop  Saver 
Preapproved  Sampling 
Call  1-(800)  327-8463 


CONSULTANTS 


USE  MY  44  YEARS  of  publishing  exper¬ 
ience  to  buy,  sell  or  improve  profit. 
Write  for  resume.  Morris  Hallock,  News¬ 
paper  Consultant  (605)  347-2440. 
2352  Fulton  St.,  Sturgis,  SD  57785. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts* 

‘One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

^  MAILROOM 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


PUBLIC 
AUCTION 
NEWSPAPER 
PRINTING  PLANT 

AT:  SPOKANE  VALLEY  HERALD  PUBLISHING  CO., 
East  9618  First  Ave.,  Spokane.  ,Wash. 

ON:  Wednesday,  October  14th  at  12  NOON 
This  plant  contains: 

GOSS  5-UNIT  "Urbanite"  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  with 
22-3/4"  cut-off  &  36"  web  width,  four  (4)  vertical  roll  stands,  GOSS 
URBANITE  quarter-folder,  standard  former,  balloon  former  capability, 
collect  folder  &  Count-O-Veyor.  (This  press  was  purchased  from 
GOSS  in  1 984  &  may  be  inspected  under  power) 

ROYAL  ZENITH  "Zephyr",  4-UNIT  HEAT-SET  WEB 
Offset  Press  with  17-3/4"  cut-off  &  26"  maximum  web  width,  11" 
minimum  web  width,  (2)  roll  stands  with  air  shafts,  OFFEN  GAS- 
FIRED  DOUBLE-PASS  OVEN,  Often  chill  roller,  single  former 
quarter-folder  with  chop  folder  attachment  for  digest-size  books  & 
Royal  Zenith  17-3/4"  sheeter  &  vacuum  sheet  cleaning  unit  (This 
press  may  also  be  inspected  under  power) 
DIDDE-GLASER  MODEL  DG-320  NEWSPAPER  INSERTER  plus 
large  quantity  of  NEWSPAPER  &  COMMERCIAL  JOB  PRESSES, 
BINDERY  &  PHOTOTYPESEHING  EOUIP. 

FREE  CIRCULAR  LISTING 

EVERY  ITEM  TO  BE  SOLD  ALONG  WITH  TERMS  OF  SALE  & 
DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  AUCTION  SITE,  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
BY  THE  AUCTIONEERS: 

PRINT-ART  SERVICES  N.J.,  INC. 

40  JOURNAL  SQUARE,  JERSEY  CITY,  NJ  07306 
(201)  653-4040  -  FAX:  (201)  653-5221 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

UAILROOM 


24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX.  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 

"KANSA”  MODEL  “480”  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 

Kirk  Rudy  3  into  1  inserter  w/labeling 
head  &  conveyor,  $12,000  or  B/0. 
Kirk  Rudy  stand-alone  quarterfolder, 
$7,500  or  B/0.  Call  Hugh  at  1(800) 
768-6245. 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

Stepper  paper  MAN  machines.  Cheap. 

1  3  Hopper  fold  &  tier.  1  3  Hopper 
convertible  fold  &  tier.  1/4  folder.  Lots 
of  spare  parts.  String,  flat  wax  and 
several  Saxmeyer  EM's.  (310) 
973-2588. 

TWO  Signode  MLN-2  strappers.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  condition.  Some  spare 
parts  included.  Gary  Mills.  (518) 
786-1633. 

PRESSES 

GOSS  COSMO  PRESS.  1974.  6  units. 
Good  running  condition. 

Call  (813)  461-0245. 

DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  1977  Harris  V15A;  8/u 
1973  Goss  Community;  3/u  1974 
Harris  V15A;  8/u  factory  rebuilt  Harris 
V15A;  4/u  1968  Goss  Community;  2/u 
News  King  1972;  6/u  Goss  Urbanite. 
Tel  913/362-8888  Fax  913/362-8901 

HELL  PRESSFAX  LS-210.  Like  new, 
never  in  production,  $100K  OBO.  Also 
used  Ultres  and  Pagescan.  Fax  owner 
for  list.  (813)  732-5414. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1 528  FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

_ PRESSES _ 


NATIONAL  A-340  Plate  Processor  -  A 
good  worker.  1900  presensitized  plates 
23  inch  by  35  inch  by  .008  for  Goss 
Community  or  Suburban  Press.  $2,3CX) 
tor  all.  Dick  Rittersdorf,  (313) 
664-7403. 

TONER  CARTRIDGES 

RECYCLE  TONER  CARTRIDGES/Most 
$45  including  shipping.  Guaranteed. 
Discounted  toner  for  copiers  available. 
We  buy  empties.  (800)  676-0749. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
^^__J800J^5&;4886^___ 

HELP 

WANTED 

ACADEMIC  _ 


JOURNALISM 

Tenure-track  news-editorial  appoint¬ 
ment  in  ACEJMC-accredited  program, 
Ph.D.  preferred  (Master’s  required). 
Several  years  daily  newspaper  writing 
experience  required.  University  teach¬ 
ing  experience  desired.  Begins  August 
20,  1993.  Apply  by  November  15, 
1992,  to  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Department  of  Technical  Journalism, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins, 
CO  80523.  Phone  (303)  491-6310. 
Colorado  State  is  EEO/AA  Employer. 
E.O.  Office:  21  Spruce  Hall. 

JOURNALISM/NEWS-EDITORIAL.  The 
P.l.  Reed  School  of  Journalism,  West 
Virginia  University,  seeks  candidates  for 
a  tenure-track  position  in  the  news- 
editorial  sequence.  Applicants  should 
have  a  solid  background  in  desktop 
publishing  and  be  able  to  supervise 
publications.  Teaching  requirements 
may  include  newswriting,  editing,  mass 
communications,  ethics,  research  and 
service.  Ph.D.  or  ABD  with  teaching 
experience  preferred;  professional 
experience  required.  Send  letter  and 
vita  to  Dr.  Ivan  Pinnell,  5  Martin  Hall, 
WVU,  Morgantown,  WV  26506-6010. 
Search  Committee  will  begin  review  of 
applications  after  November  1,  1992. 
Appointment  available  as  early  as  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  1993.  Position  open  until  filled. 
Fully  accredited  by  ACEJMC,  Vi/VU’s 
School  of  Journalism  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER  -  Ithaca 
based  publicly  held  media  company  is 
looking  for  hard  working,  degreed 
accountant  with  minimum  of  4-5  years 
accounting  experience  for  its  corporate 
newspaper  division.  Responsibilities 
will  include  financial  statement  prepa¬ 
ration,  analysis,  and  consolidation  as 
well  as  management  statistical  report¬ 
ing,  special  projects,  and  liaison  with 
the  company’s  newspapers’  accoun¬ 
tants.  Candidates  should  be  organized, 
self-motivated,  have  strong  supervisory 
and  communications  skills,  and  be  able 
to  effectively  work  with  different 
management  levels.  Must  be  proficient 
using  Lotus  1-2-3,  and  be  willing  to 
travel.  Please  send  resume  with  salary 
history  in  confidence  to  V.P.-Controller, 
Park  Communications,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
550,  Ithaca,  NY  14851. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  the  six  day 
South  Idaho  Press  in  Gurley,  Idaho. 
Oversee  entire  operation.  P  &  L  respon¬ 
sibility,  budgeting,  sales  and  collection 
experience  desired.  An  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  progressive  company.  Send 
resume  to  Nick  Partsch,  Box  757, 
Nebraska  City,  NE  68410. 

CONTROLLER 

Small  (8  million  revenue)  midwest 
group,  growing,  debt-free,  seeks  CPA 
strong  on  taxes,  auditing,  collections, 
cost-accounting,  budgeting  and  playing 
what-if  games.  Interact  with  owner  and 
young  three  person  management  team. 
Competitive  pay,  benefits.  Pleasant, 
small  town  headquarters.  Write  Box 
6011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Needed  immediately  for  profitable 
family-owned  daily  newspaper  under 
25,000  circulation  located  in  beautiful 
mid-Atlantic  market.  Management  and 
the  newspaper  are  on  the  move  and 
expanding.  Major  candidate  emphasis 
on  all  financial  topics  to  include 
budgeting,  monthly  forecasting,  long 
range  planning,  and  capital  expenditure 
projections.  Responsible  to  the 
publisher  for  financial  review  of  all 
department  functions.  Role  includes 
managing  the  data  processing  area. 
Looking  for  best  qualified  and  exper¬ 
ienced  candidate  with  at  least  four 
years  as  Controller  or  CFO  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  Seven  day  publishing 
experience  helpful.  Would  like  candi¬ 
date  with  an  accounting  degree;  CPA 
level  preferable,  but  not  essential. 
Outstanding  people/communications 
skills  are  necessary  for  this  team  leader 
and  player.  Write  today  to  Richard  L. 
Hare,  President,  Hare  Associates  Inc., 
62  Black  Walnut  Drive,  Rochester,  NY 
14615. 

ADVERTISING 

30,000  daily  in  Zone  6  seeks  a  hard¬ 
working,  well-qualified  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director  who  is  goal-oriented,  is 
able  to  lead,  train  and  motivate,  is 
responsive  to  challenge,  and  has  the 
ability  to  organize.  Classified  back¬ 
ground  and  a  successful  management 
history  are  essential  to  lead  our  staff  of 
8.  As  a  member  of  a  leading  newspaper 
group,  we  offer  a  great  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  If  you  can  answer  "yes”  to  all  of 
the  above,  please  send  resume,  salary 
history  and  references  to  Box  6040, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESPERSON  for  established  Michi¬ 
gan  weekly.  Good  territory.  Good  earn¬ 
ings.  Call  Louis  (313)  584-4000. 


HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  African- 
American  weekly  seeks  experienced  and 
dynamic  self-starter  who  can  build  a 
winning  sales  team.  Competitive  pay 
and  performance  based  on  incentive. 
Fax  or  send  resume  tO:  Publisher,  The 
Broward  Times,  Inc.,  2001  W.  Sample 
Rd.  Suite  410,  Pompano  Beach, 
33064.  Fax  only  (305)  968-3316. 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
seeks  an  Assistant  CAM.  Successful 
applicant  will  be  involved  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment,  training  and  supervision  of 
inside  and  outside  sales  staff.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  designing  and  implementing 
classified  promotions  a  plus.  5  years 
advertising  management  and  strong 
communications  skills  essential.  Please 
send  resume  to:  Kim  McDonough,  PO 
Drawer  J-T,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Weekly  newspaper  in  the  Hamptons 
seeks  Classified  Advertising  Manager. 
Salary  plus  bonus.  Fax  resume  to  (212) 
595-8729. 

CUSSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  classified  advertising  manager 
with  a  35,000,  Zone  5  daily  and 
Sunday  publication.  Full  responsibility 
and  authority  for  the  management  and 
growth  of  classified  sales  department. 
Develop  and  implement  classified 
promotion,  train  and  motivate  represen¬ 
tatives,  oversee  computer  entry,  and 
prove  inbound  and  outbound  selling 
efforts,  develop  untapped  classified 
categories  and  expand  our  audiotext 
possibilities.  Attractive  compensation 
package  with  salary  incentive,  plus 
benefits.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
to  Advertising  Director,  The  Herald- 
Palladium,  PO  Box  128,  St.  Joseph,  Ml 
49085. 

MAJOR  ACCOUNT  REPRESENTATIVE 
Gateway  Publications,  publishers  of  14 
weekly  newspapers  in  suburban  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
major  account  representative.  The 
successful  candidate  must  be  a  proven 
producer  and  be  currently  functioning 
as  a  newspaper  major  account  represen¬ 
tative.  This  is  a  tremendous  opportunity 
for  a  talented  individual  to  join  western 
PA’S  most  successful  group  of  weekly 
newspapers.  Send  resume  to  Gateway 
Publications,  610  Beatty  Rd.,  Monroe¬ 
ville,  PA  15146  Attn:  Director  of 
Advertising. 


PROFESSIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ADVER¬ 
TISING  SALES  PEOPLE  WANTED  -  We 
are  looking  for  several  good  newspaper 
advertising  people.  If  you  have  the 
desire  to  achieve,  with  good  sales  and 
layout  ability,  we  would  like  to  consider 
your  application  for  one  of  these  sales 
and  management  positions  in  display  or 
classified  advertising.  If  you’re  a  real 
professional  or  a  sincere,  hard-working 
youngster  with  most  of  the  tools  of  the 
trade,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  for 
you.  Telemarketing,  co-op,  and  other 
background  desirable. 

We  are  the  publishers  of  a  daily,  3 
weeklies,  a  shopper,  and  a  quarterly 
magazine,  with  a  modern  offset  plant. 
Good  salary,  commensurate  with  abili¬ 
ty,  bonus,  mileage,  and  good  benefits. 
Send  resume,  salary  desired,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  work  samples  to: 

Donovan  M.  Kramer 
President/Publisher 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers  Inc. 

Casa  Grande,  AZ  85230 


DISTINGUISHED  PROFESSORSHIP  IN 
MASS  MEDIA  MANAGEMENT 
The  Murrow  School  of  Communication  at  Washington  State  University 
invites  applications  and  nominations  for  the  Lester  M.  Smith  Distinguished 
Professorship  in  Mass  Media  Management.  The  position  calls  for  a  person 
with  significant  professional  experience  in  high  level  media  management, 
preferably  in  a  major  market.  Open  January  1,  1993.  Term  of  appointment: 
normally  one  academic  semester,  (4.5  months)  renewable.  Review  of 
applications  begins  October  15,  1992.  Send  nominations  and  letters  of 
application,  vitae,  and  names  of  3  references  to  Alexis  S.  Tan,  Director, 
WA  Murrow  School  of  Communications,  Washington  State  University, 
Pullman,  WA  99164-2520. 

WSU  IS  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER. 
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Classified 


AibinEdiUir 
&  Publisher 
Get  Results! 


Your  Ad!  212  R75  4380 

E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


REGIONAL  DIRECTOR 
NEWSPAPER  SALES 
TV  Update  seeks  an  aggressive  dynamic 
individual  located  in  the  northeast  with 
at  least  ten  years  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  Ad  Director  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Good  communication 
skills  a  must.  Extensive  travel  through¬ 
out  the  northeast  required.  Strong 
compensation  package  offered.  Please 
send  resume  to  TV  Update,  Inc.,  545 
5th  Ave,  New  York,  NY  10017.  No 

phone  calls,  please. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER, 
Pocono  Record,  Stroudsburg,  PA  {Poco- 
no  Mountains,  northeast  PA),  22,500 
daily,  25,800  Sunday.  Responsible  for 
hiring,  training  and  supenrision  of  retail 
advertising  staff  including  seven  sales 
reps  and  five  support  staff.  Requires 
overall  management  of  department  and 
especially  leadership  of  the  sales  staff. 
Other  duties  include  budgeting,  ad 
flow,  credit,  major  account  calls,  etc. 
We  are  seeking  an  experienced  sales 
manager  with  a  proven  record.  Genera¬ 
tion  of  sales  ideas,  motivation  of  sales 
staff,  strong  leadership  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills  are  all  required. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Send  resume  to  Peter  L. 
Berry,  Ad  Director,  Pocono  Record,  511 
Lenox  St.,  Stroudsburg,  PA  18360. 

Deadline  October  1,  1992 _ 

THE  MORNING  NEWS  TRIBUNE,  a 
120,000  daily  and  140,000  Sunday 
newspaper,  is  seeking  a  Classified 
Transient  Sales  Manager.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  include  directing,  planning  and 
managing  telephone  sales  representa¬ 
tives  and  the  department  to  ensure 
transient  revenue  goals  are  reached. 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  3-5  years  in 
advertising  sales  experience.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  S.I.I.  computer  system.  Ability 
to  manage  and  motivate  sales  staff. 
Strong  understanding  of  laws  and 
regulations  governing  advertising. 
Knowledge  in  budgeting  and  creating 
revenue.  College  degree  preferred. 
The  Morning  News  Tribune,  a 
McClatchy  newspaper,  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to:  The  Morning 
News  Tribune,  PO  box  11000,  Tacoma, 
WA  98411.  Attention:  Jackie  Swant. 

ART/GRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  is  seeking  an 
experienced  manager  and  accom¬ 
plished  designer  to  lead  its  graphics 
staff  of  five  full-time  artists,  one  part- 
time  artist,  graphics  coordinator  and 
graphics  assistant. 

This  is  an  influential  newsroom  position 
with  excellent  salary  and  generous 
benefits. 

Candidates  should  be  familiar  with  all 
Macintosh  hardware  and  software  used 
in  newspapering  as  well  as  all  newspap¬ 
er  production  systems  related  to  art, 
photo  and  graphics.  They  should  be 
familiar  with  budgeting,  scheduling  and 
employee  performance  evaluations. 
Experience  at  metro  dailies  preferred. 
The  Dayton  Daily  News  is  a  235,000 
(Sunday)  circulation  paper  in  pleasant 
and  affordable  southwest  Ohio.  We  are 
oriented  toward  investigative  projects, 
dramatic  feature  presentations, 
computer-assisted  reporting,  new 
products  and  the  changing  role  of  news¬ 
papers.  We  seek  to  match  traditional 
journalistic  values  with  the  challenges 
of  the  future. 

The  Daily  News  is  the  original  newspap¬ 
er  of  the  Cox  group,  which  includes  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  the 
Palm  Beach  Post,  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman  and  the  Mesa  (AZ)  Tribune. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  examples  to 
John  Thomson,  AME/Graphics,  Dayton 
Daily  News,  45  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Da^on, 
OH  45402. 


HELP  WANTED 

CIRCULATION 


KNIGHT  BIDDER  paper  looking  for  a 
graphics  artist  who  is  a  wizard  with  free¬ 
hand  and  Quark,  who  enjoys  dabbling 
with  other  mediums  and  isn't  afraid  to 
take  chances.  You’ll  craft  quality  daily 
infographics,  and  have  a  hand  in 
designing  the  front  page,  a  daily  maga¬ 
zine  and  other  fun.  Minimum,  2  years 
experience.  Send  to  Box  6037,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Position  for  hands  on  manager  with 
8-9K,  6  day  daily  in  historic  Mississippi 
Delta.  Emphasis  on  sales  and  service 
but  knowledge  of  all  facets  of  circula¬ 
tion  desired,  including  ABC.  Familiarity 
with  region  a  plus.  Send  resume  to  C.K. 
Burson,  General  Manager,  Clarksdale 
Press  Register,  PO  Box  1119,  Clarks¬ 
dale,  MS  38614. 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  a  40,(X)0  daily  in  Zone  9  with  an 
outstanding  opportunity  for  a  sales 
professional  in  our  circulation 
department. 

We  seek  a  creative  leader  with  a  proven 
track  record  in  circulation  sales 
management.  This  individual  will  deve¬ 
lop,  initiate  and  direct  sales  programs 
designed  to  expand  our  subscriber  base 
in  a  highly  competitive  market. 

A  successful  candidate  must  possess 
excellent  planning,  communication  and 
implementation  skills.  Comprehensive 
knowledge  of  target  marketing  strate¬ 
gies,  direct  mail,  promotion,  telemark¬ 
eting  and  field  sales  operations  is 
required. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary/benefits 
package  and  career  growth  opportuni¬ 
ties.  For  prompt  consideration,  please 
send  your  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  6029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  for  several  talented 
circulators  for  key  middle  management 
positions.  Years  of  experience  is  NOT  a 
requirement.  We  prefer  good  people 
skills  and  a  reputation  for  getting  things 
done.  Call  or  write  Wanda  Ainsworth, 
PO  Box  1000,  Montgomery,  AL  36101. 
(205)  262-1611. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
Post-Tribune  Publishing,  Inc.,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
production  systems  analyst.  Successful 
applicant  should  have  experience  with 
Atex  composition,  format  writing,  and 
systems  operations,  as  well  as  a  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  computer  science  or  an 
equivalent  combination  of  education 
and  experience.  Interested  applicants 
should  send  resume  to  Post-Tribune 
Publishing,  Inc.,  Human  Resources 
Office,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN 
46402.  No  phone  calls.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 

EDITORIAL 

BLOOD  SPORTS 

Enthusiast  with  experience  managing 
staff  and  correspondents.  Prefer  daily 
experience.  Top  benefits,  salary  and 
bonus.  Zone  9.  Send  to  Box  6031, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALASKAN  WEEKLY  seeks  reporter  to 
cover  news,  features  and  photos  for 
award  winning  publication  in  beautiful 
community  of  3,600.  Send  non- 
returnable  clips  and  resume  tO:  Ron 
Loesch,  Publisher,  Box  930,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Alaska  99833.  (907)  772-9393. 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  (NIGHTS)  — 
Help  direct  small,  but  creative  reporting 
staff  in  tough,  competitive  market. 
Must  know  how  to  make  copy  sing  and 
meet  tight  deadlines.  Resume,  clips, 
references  to  Box  6041,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

12,000  PLUS  SUNBELT  DAILY  needs 
experienced  person  for  sports  assistant 
who  can  double  on  news  layout  duties. 
Position  available  immediately.  Contact 
Managing  Editor,  Daily  Star,  PO  Box 
1149,  Hammond,  LA  704()4.  (504) 
345-2333. _ 

CITY  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Independent,  a  9,000  daily, 
seeks  a  solid  team  player  who  knows 
both  news  and  how  to  motivate  a  young, 
enthusiastic  staff.  Strong  organization, 
editing  and  page  layout  skills  a  must. 
Great  pay,  excellent  benefits  in  a 
professional  community  with  a 
nwderate  cost  of  living.  Letter,  resume, 
five  samples  of  editing  and  layout  to 
Jamie  Huriy,  ME,  The  Daily  Iridepen- 
dent,  PO  Box  7,  Ridgecrest,  CA  93556. 
(619)  375-4481. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Zone  3,  50K  has  opening  for  the  best 
city  editor  in  the  United  States.  If  you 
can  do  it  all,  if  you  can  do  it  right  the 
first  time,  if  you  can  do  it  in  a  hurry  and 
do  it  with  a  smile;  if  you  can  teach, 
motivate,  nurture,  edit,  compliment 
and  criticize  while  earning  the  respect 
and  the  friendship  of  your  staff;  apply  to 
Box  6046,  Editor  &  Publisher  with 
resume,  writing  samples,  AND  salary 
expectations.  Good  paper,  good  people 
and  great  place  to  live  and  work. 

COP  REPORTER.  Must  be  a^essive, 
good  on  deadline  and  a  good  story  tell¬ 
er.  16,000  PM.  Resume,  clips  and 
cover  letter  to  Kent  Davy,  Pekin  Daily 
Times,  PO  Box  430,  Pekin,  IL  61555. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Weekly  news  magazine  on  Congress  and 
politics  seeks  copy  editor.  Several  years 
experience  preferred.  Knowledge  of 
Washington,  interest  in  |X)litics  desired. 
Ability  to  work  on  tight  deadlines  and 
strong  organizational  skills  a  must. 
Seeking  candidate  with  potential  and 
interest  in  eventually  wooing  slot.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Mark  Willen,  Congressional 
Quarterly,  1414  22nd  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20037. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Energetic,  design-strong  copy  editor 
needed.  English/grammar  skills  must 
be  tops.  Do  layout,  editing,  headlines, 
judge  news.  Mac-training  big  plus,  2-3 
years  experience.  We’re  a  67,()00  daily, 
84,000  Sunday  7-day  paper  moving 
more  into  color,  graphics.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  tO: 

Lane  Wick 
News  Editor 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 

401  S.  Burdick 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49003 

COPY  EDITORS 

Southern  New  England  AM  daily, 
17,0(X)  circulation,  seeks  candidates 
for  possible  openings  in  near  future. 
Experience  in  both  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  essential.  Letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Box  6047,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Fax  your  ad 
(212)  929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL.  Growing  energy  newsletter 
looking  for  business/energy  reporter/ 
editor  to  help  cover  the  North  American 
natural  gas  market.  Includes  regulatory 
coverage.  Advancement  potential. 
Suburban  Washington,  (X)  location. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  Publisher,  Intelligence  Press.  Inc., 
425B  Carlisle  Drive.  Herndon,  VA 
22070. _ 

EDITORS  4  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-^  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton.  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 

EDITOR/WRITER  with  progressive  poli¬ 
tics  wanted  for  Dollars  4  Sense,  a 
socialist  economics  magazine.  Respon¬ 
sible  with  co-editor  for  24-page  monthly 
magazine  and  editing  our  annual 
economics  readers.  Must  understand 
economic  issues.  Editorial  magazine  or 
newspaper  experience  essential.  Salary 
is  $22,650,  four  weeks  vacation,  full 
health  benefits.  Women  encouraged  to 
apply.  Send  resunne,  letter,  and  writing 
samples  to  D4S,  1  Summer  Street, 
Somerville,  MA  02143. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Hands-on  editor  for  small  daily  on  the 
move  in  central  Florida.  Experienced 
person  with  strong  journalism  skills  and 
management  background  needed  to 
work  with  a  talented  staff  in  a  growing 
market.  Send  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
6039,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
/Vggressive  newsweekly  in  St.  Louis 
(circulation;  100,000)  is  looking  for  a 
reporter  who  is  a  self-starter  and  not 
afraid  to  question  authority.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  writing  in-depth,  hard¬ 
hitting,  magazine-style  stories  on  politi¬ 
cal,  social  and  business  issues.  Investi¬ 
gative  reporting  experience  and 
hard-news  background  preferred.  Salary 
negotiable. 

Contact:  Safir  Ahmed,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Riverfront  Times,  1221 
Locust,  Suite  900,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63103. 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


EXPANDING  DAILY 

Newsroom  expansion  at  an  invigorated 
Midwest  suburban  daily  has  created 
these  new  positions: 

'  Copy  editor:  Experienced  editor 
needed  for  universal  desk.  Color  layout, 
wire,  wordsmithing  skills  required.  Mac 
experience  helpful. 

News  reporter:  Aggressive  news- 
breaker  needed  to  cover  municipal 
government  in  a  way  that  motivates 
citizenship. 

■  Entertainment/lifestyles  reporter: 
Fun,  fun,  fun.  Bring  the  best  of  the  big 
city’s  concerts,  nightlife,  features  and 
trends  home  to  our  suburban  audience. 
Help  us  get  closer  to  our  readers  with 
clearly  written  and  interesting  lifestyle 
information.  Dazzle  with  relevance. 

■  Sports  reporter:  V/e’re  expanding  to 
improve  coverage  in  a  market  that 
includes  AL,  NFL,  Big  8,  small  college 
and  prep  responsibilities. 

•  Commerce/consumer  issues  reporter: 
Cover  local  business  with  an  eye  firmly 
fixed  on  how  it  relates  to  consumers. 
Enhance  readers  shipping  skills  and 
keep  them  abreast  of  marketplace 
trends. 

Interested?  Reply  by  Oct.  1  with  letter, 
resume,  three  work  samples  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Richard  Stevens,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Olathe  Daily  News,  514  S. 
Kansas,  Olathe,  KS  66061. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Managing  Editor  needed  for 
13,(X)0-circulation  in  Effingham,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Must  be  moderate  in  political 
views.  Need  someone  strong  in  people 
management,  writing  and  design  skills. 
Send  resume  and  supporting  materials 
to;  Jo  Ann  McNaughton-Kade,  Assistant 
Publisher,  Effingham  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  370,  Effingham,  IL  62401. 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


FEATURE  EDITOR  sought  by  The 
TIMES,  a  65,000  AM  daily  serving 
Northwest  Indiana  and  southeast  subur¬ 
ban  Chicago.  We’re  looking  for  a  crea¬ 
tive,  non-traditional  editor.  Emphasis 
on  writing  and  story  generation.  Come 
join  us  in  a  highly  competitive  market. 
State  of  the  art  facilities.  Full  color 
newspaper.  Good  pay,  benefits. 
Resume  with  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Bill  Nangle,  Executive 
Editor,  The  TIMES,  601  45th  Ave., 
Munster,  IN  46321. 

FEATURES  COPY  EDITOR  —The  Press- 
Enterprise,  circulation  170,000,  in 
Riverside,  So.  Calif.  5  years  experience, 
skilled  at  crafting  clever  heads,  helping 
wire  and  staff  stories  with  careful,  tight 
editing.  Page  design  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  headline  samples  to  Sally 
Ann  Maas,  Assist.  ME,  Features,  Box 
792,  Riverside,  CA  92502. 

ILLINOIS  daily  looking  to  expand  its 
staff  seeks  resourceful  individual  for 
general  assignment  reporting  as  well  as 
some  hunting,  fishing  and  nature 
assignments.  Send  clips  and  resumes 
tO;  Editor,  Effingham  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  370,  Effingham,  IL  62401. 
KNIGHT  BIDDER  paper  looking  for  copy 
editors  and  assigning  editors  who  are 
thrifty  and  accurate  with  words,  careful 
with  editing,  good  with  story  ideas, 
wonderful  with  people  and  want  much 
more.  Minimum  5  years  experience; 
reporting  necessary  for  assigning; 
supenrision  experience  preferred.  Send 
to  Box  6038,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


LIFESTYLE  REPORTER 
We’re  looking  for  an  experienced 
feature  writer  whose  talent  can  bring  a 
popular  Lifestyle  section  even  closer  to 
our  readers.  We’re  a  30,000  AM  daily 
that  tops  Florida  in  market  penetration. 
Local  news  got  us  there.  If  you  have  the 
writing  ability  and  can  use  a  camera, 
we’ve  got  a  place  for  you  on  our  staff. 
We  offer  competitive  pay  and  benefits 
and  the  opportunity  to  work  and  live  in  a 
small  city  ranked  among  the  best  in  the 
nation.  Please  send  resume,  and  three 
samples  or  your  work  to  Box  6005, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR:  Medium-sized  Zone  2 
daily  seeks  detail-oriented  editor  who 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  AP  style, 
can  write  heads  that  sing,  and  be  crea¬ 
tive  with  tight  newshole.  Lead  5-person 
copy  desk  and  work  with  composing 
room.  Resume,  clips  to  Box  6042, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

NJ  legal  weekly,  part  of  national  chain, 
seeks  energetic,  resourceful  individual 
to  cover  law  and  business.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  enterprising  reporter.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to:  Editor,  NJ  Law 
Journal,  PO  Box  20081,  Newark,  NJ 
07101-6081. 


REPORTER  -  Local  news,  sports. 
Russell  (Kansas  67665)  Daily  News, 
(913)  483-2118. 


REPORTERS 

Reporters  needed  for  13,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Effingham,  Illinois.  Send 
resume  and  supporting  materials  to;  Jo 
Ann  McNaughton-Kade,  Assistant 
Publisher,  Effingham  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  370,  Effingham,  IL  62401. 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
ofanE&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note 

listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering 
is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here  -  every  week! 
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JIBING?  HII<;INgV  HlklNG'/  RULING? 
PR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LO? 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
BELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
NG?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR) 
ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  iistings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  212*675*4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  the 
second  largest  daily  in  Alaska,  has  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  beat  repor¬ 
ter.  We  are  seeking  applicants  with  at 
least  two  years  experience.  Candidates 
must  have  strong  hard  news  skills  and 
must  be  fast  and  accurate  on  deadline. 
Our  reporters  also  turn  out  features  and 
magazine-length  stories  for  our  Sunday 
magazine.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Dan  doling. 
Managing  Editor,  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner,  PO  Box  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK 
99707. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  a  sports  editor  who 
understands  that  the  quality  of  the  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  headlines  in  his  section 
are  essential  to  its  success  and  who  can 
teach  his  staff  the  difference  between 
the  good,  the  bad  and  the  mediocre. 

We’re  a  76,000  circulation  newspaper 
a  competitive  market,  and  local 
sports  coverage  is  a  key  to  our  continu¬ 
ing  growth.  Yet,  we  have  to  blend  cover¬ 
age  of  pro  teams  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  into  our  mix. 

Please  send  resumes,  samples  of  your 
sections  to  Gale  Baldwin,  Editor,  The 
Trentonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ 
08602. 


SPORTS  WRITER  -  Southern  Indiana 
afternoon  daily  has  an  opening  on 
6-person  sports  staff  to  cover  high- 
profile  NCAA  division  2  university,  high- 
emphasis  local  preps  and  motor  sports. 
Mostly  writing  position:  Ability  to  do 
desk  work  a  plus.  Women  and  minori¬ 
ties  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Tim  Ethridge, 
Sports  Editor,  The  Evansville  Press,  FK) 
Box  454,  Evansville,  IN  47703-0454. 


STAFF  WRITER 

The  Philadelphia  Gay  News,  an  award¬ 
winning  member  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
Staff  Writer  for  its  15,000  circulation 
weekly  editorial  department.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  an  interest  in  issues  of 
importance  to  the  lesbian  and  gay 
community  and  at  least  one  year  experi¬ 
ence  reporting  on  deadline  and  writing 
news  features.  Sharp  beginners  or 
recent  J-school  grads  with  strong  clips 
will  be  considered.  This  is  a  full-time 
position  offering  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply 
Send  resume  and  six  non-returnable 
clips  to; 

John  Mandes,  Editor 
Philadelphia  Gay  News 
254  S.  11th  St. 

Philadelphia,  PA  19107 


STATEHOUSE  WRITER  sought  by 
65,000  AM  daily  in  midwest.  We’re 
looking  for  an  experienced  writer  with  a 
background  in  politics  and  government. 
We  need  someone  wanting  to  tilt  wind¬ 
mills,  unafraid  of  making  waves  -  an 
aggressive  reporter  who  is  objective  and 
insightful.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  with  references  to  Box  6048, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


TOUGH  MINDED  REPORTER  to  cover 
courts  and  cops  for  small  daily.  Send 
clips,  letter  to  Will  Doolittle,  Malone 
Telegram,  387  E.  Main  St.,  Malone,  NY 
12953. 

WANTED:  An  assistant  managing  editor 
for  design  to  lead  a  Gannett, 
55,000-circulation,  California  daily  in 
the  Central  Valley  into  new  and  innova¬ 
tive  design  frontiers.  Need  strong 
design/layout  and  MAC  background, 
with  solid  work,  projects  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Would  supervise  an  up-and- 
coming  graphics  department.  A  rede¬ 
sign  and  design  desk  likely  in  our 
future.  Cover  letter  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  references,  resume  and  a 
week’s  worth  of  samples  to  Executive 
Editor  Betty  Liddick,  The  Stockton 
Record,  PO  Box  900,  Stockton,  CA 
95201. 

WASHINGTON  BASED  NEWSLETTER 
PUBLISHER  seeks  two  experienced 
reporters.  Environmental  writer  covers 
air,  water,  nuclear  issues.  Other  posi¬ 
tion  writes  newsletters  on  mental  health 
and  disability  programs.  Both  cover 
Congress,  Federal  Agencies,  national 
news.  Two  years  hard  news  experience 
required.  Subject  matter  experience 
preferred.  Clips,  resume  to  Leon  Rubis, 
BPI,  951  Pershing  Drive,  Silver  Spring, 
MD  20910.  No  phone  calls. 

WEEKLY  EDITORIAL  COORDINATOR 
sought  to  join  The  Pioneer  Group  team. 
Responsibilities  include  but  are  not 
limited  to;  Supervising  weekly  editorial 
staff;  coordinating  editorial  copy  in 
each  of  six  weeklies;  editorial  writing; 
working  with  layout  opportunities  and 
limited  photo  duties.  Must  be  willing  to 
relocate  to  Reed  City  Michigan  and 
become  involved  in  the  community. 
Four  to  five  years  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Judy  Hale,  The  Pion¬ 
eer,  502  N.  State  St.,  Big  Rapids,  Ml 
49307. 

WRITERS 

Join  a  team  of  top-notch  writers  creat¬ 
ing  health  books  for  Prevention  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Rodale  Press.  As  the  nation’s 
interest  in  health  and  natural  healing 
continues  to  grow,  so  do  we.  That  means 
super  career  opportunities  for  journal¬ 
ists  who  want  their  work  to  touch 
people’s  lives  and  make  a  difference. 
We  offer  excellent  benefits,  including 
medical  and  dental  coverage,  a  small 
town  atmosphere  1  hour  away  from 
Philadelphia  and  1  1/2  hours  from  New 
York  City,  a  smoke-free  environment,  a 
corporate  gym  with  free  classes,  and  a 
sane  and  caring  working  atmosphere.  If 
you  have  at  least  3  years  full  time  writ¬ 
ing  experience,  send  clips  that  show 
your  best  writing  tO: 

Personnel  Dept.  (W-EP) 

RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  East  Minor  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 
_ E.O.E. _ 

Send  E&P  Box  Replies 
to; 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  WestlQth  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
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HELP  WANTED 

EOnXJRIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

PRODUCTION/TECH 


ZONE  5  award-winning  weekly  news¬ 
paper  is  looking  for  an  editor.  If  you  are 
aggressive,  have  fresh  ideas,  and  can 
take  charge,  send  your  resume  tO:  B,  PO 
Box  100,  Blue  Earth.  MN  56013. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Photographer  needed  for  13,000-circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  Effingham,  Illinois.  Send 
resume  and  supporting  materials  to:  Jo 
Ann  McNaughton-Kade,  Assistant 
Publisher,  Effingham  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  370,  Effingham,  IL  62401. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 

PRESSMAN/SUPERVISOR 
Looking  for  a  hands-on  supervisor  to 
manage  an  expanding  web  offset  plant. 
Must  be  experienced  on  Goss  (Commun¬ 
ity  equipment  and  have  a  strong  apti¬ 
tude  for  maintenance  and  repair.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  prep  department  a  plus. 
Located  on  Long  Island,  45  minutes 
from  New  York  City.  Camille  1(800) 
231-6152. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDANT  for 
50,000  circulation  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  operation  in 
Maine.  We  need  a  manager  with  5  years 
of  press  experience,  and  2  years  of  a 
Goss  Urbanite  Press,  be  familiar  with 
process  color,  on-line  gluing,  on-line 
quarter-folder,  zero-speed  splicers  and 
platemaking.  The  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent  is  responsible  for  managing  a 
6-day,  around-the-clock  operation  with 
a  staff  of  14  and  a  14-unit  press.  The 
salary  ranges  between  $35  and  $40K, 
plus  excellent  benefits.  If  you  have 
excellent  communication  skills,  strong 
leadership  ability,  are  quality-conscious 
and  an  innovative  thinker,  please  send  a 
letter  and  resume  tO:  Vicki  Crawford, 
Personnel  Director,  Central  Maine 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  1052,  Augusta, 

ME  04332-1052. _ 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR  wanted  for 
35,000  circulation  Zone  2  group  daily. 
Will  have  total  responsibility  for 
prepress,  press,  mailroom  and  building 
maintenance.  Position  offers  a  person 
with  a  take  charge  attitude  and  good 
understanding  of  press  and  mailroom 
operations  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
be  a  hero  in  six  months.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6015,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


FOREMAN-PACKAGING  CENTER 
The  News  and  Observer  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  need  for  an  experienced  Mailroom/ 
Packaging  Center  Foreman  for  its  night 
shift.  Must  be  willing  to  work  flexible 
hours,  including  weekends,  in  a  modern 
air  conditioned  packaging  center.  Major 
responsibility  -  supen/ising  a  staff  utiliz¬ 
ing  Harris  inserters  and  Ferag  conveyor 
systems. 

If  you  have  a  proven  record  of  excellent 
managerial  and  interpersonal  skills,  a 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper 
production  operations  and  are  seeking  a 
challenging  position;  send  your  resume 
in  confidence  tO: 

The  News  and  Observer 
Personnel  Department 
PO  Box  191 
Raleigh,  NC  27602 

SALES 

COMPUTER  SYSTEM  SALES 
NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS 
Join  an  exciting,  rapidly  growing,  close- 
knit,  high-tech  computer  software  and 
services  firm  which  is  one  of  the 
nation’s  leaders  in  providing  automated 
solutions  to  the  newspaper  industry. 
This  is  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  a 
sales  professional  with  proven  selling 
success,  excellent  communications 
skills  and  the  ability  to  follow-up  and 
close  in  a  30-90  day  sales  cycle. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  systems  sales  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  ability  to  work  indepen¬ 
dently  and  as  part  of  a  team.  Newspaper 
industry  experience  very  desirable  but 
not  essential. 

Please  send  a  resume  tO:  SCS,  3162 
Bath  Pike,  Nazareth,  PA  18064.  No 
telephone  calls,  please. 

CAN  YOU  CLOSE  $1,000,000  of  Pre- 
Press  Capital  Equipment  per  year?  If 
you  can,  you  will  earn  $100K.  I  need 
knowledgeable  professionals  to  sell  in 
Zones  4,  5,  and  9.  Please  send  letter 
and  resume  to  Box  6045,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPERIENCED  weekly  publisher  with 
journalism  background  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  management  position  with  weekly 
or  small  daily  where  quality  and  com¬ 
munity  are  important.  John  W.  Coon, 
400  Hickory,  Springhill,  U  71075. 
(318)  539-3939. 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

...We  bet  you'll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you're  a 
Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P 
Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save)  some 
easy  money. 

E&P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people 
you're  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your 
paper.  And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that 
E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 


you  can 
count  on  it 


•  to  bring  you  the  news  of 
the  newspaper  industry 
every  week  of  the  year. 

•  to  focus  on  the  issues 
that  are  important  to  you. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

It  has  served  the 
newspaper  community 
for  over  100  years. 

call  212  675-4380 
to  subscribe  or  to  advertise 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


UNE  ADS 

1  week-$7.00  per  line 

2  weeks-$6J5  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldfoce.  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  Insertion:  t  time,  $85;  2  to  5  times,  $80; 
6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLiNE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  of  dailies,  weeklies,  shop¬ 
pers  and  commercial  printing  plant  can 
improve  your  bottom  line  and  enhance 
quality.  Will  relocate.  Any  Zone  (815) 
844-5458. 


ADVERTISING 


ENTREPRENEURIAL  weekly  newspa¬ 
per/shopper  pro  seeks  hands-on 
leadership  position.  Career  forte  adver¬ 
tising  sales.  I  have  the  ability  to 
increase  sales  even  in  tough  market. 
Excellent  motivator  and  trainer.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  relocate  to  south  Florida.  Send  to 
Box  6034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  -  Winner  of 
11  Washington  Press  Association 
Student  Journalism  Awards  (7  for  politi¬ 
cal  cartooning  and  graphics,  2  for 
column  writing,  and  2  for  layout). 
Interned  6  months  at  Everett  Herald. 
Associate  degree  with  high  honors. 
Portfolio  and  resume  available  on 
request.  Andrew  Wahl,  2501  Grand 
Ave.,  Everett,  WA  98201.  (206) 
252-7846. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  seeking 
position  with  daily.  Will  consider  No.  2 
spot  or  other  position.  Prefer  Zones  1  or 
2.  Send  to  Box  6013,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATOR  -  East¬ 
ern  Zone  2.  Available  for  contract 
services  or  employment  to  suit  your 
economies.  (516)  588-2735. 


CONSULTING 


Female  circulation  director  seeking 
metro  experience.  Desire  a  dept,  mana¬ 
ger  position  in  a  150,000+  paper  in 
Zones  3  or  5.  Union  situation  desirable. 
I  have  10+  years  of  experience,  an 
excellent  track  record,  solid  references. 
Send  to  Box  6035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CRIME  REPORTER  for  CA  daily  seeks 
Midwest  reporting  job.  Have  Master’s, 
awards,  7  years  experience.  (619) 
355-4617  or  (414)  643-0012.  Gary. 


EXPERIENCED  outdoor  Writer,  Editor 
seeks  editorial  position  on  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Will  relocate.  Call  Mark 
(414)  334-4614. 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with 
college  newspaper  and  radio  experience 
seeks  entry-level  news  or  sports  writer 
position  on  Midwest  daily.  Will  relocate. 
Michael  O’Connor,  329  Alexander, 
Elmhurst,  IL  60126.  (708)  832-8637. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


GERMAN  JOURNALIST,  holding  U.S. 
Master’s  Degree,  4  years  freelance 
experience,  seeks  position  as  general 
assignment/investigative  reporter  (also 
steady  freelance).  Zone  6,  8,  9.  Send  to 
Box  6036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  ME  HELP  HER! 
Features/Copy  Editor:  One  of  the  best  in 
the  business.  Too  good  for  4,000  daily. 
She  devoted  a  year  of  her  life  to  rescue 
my  faltering  editorial  staff  as  a  personal 
favor  to  me.  Now,  on  to  bigger,  better 
things.  Breathes  life  into  headlines, 
leads;  constant  flow  of  ideas  keeps 
readers  and  staff  interested.  Excellent 
teacher,  writer,  many  awards.  Prefers 
mid-size  to  metro.  East  Coast/Ohio.  For 
resume  Box  6044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  at  15,000  daily 
and  Sunday  seeks  greater  challenges. 
This  “change  agent"  is  an  expert  on 
redesign,  typography,  color  use,  and 
technology  applications.  Reply  to 
Gerald  A.  Carroll,  15575  Willow  Ct., 
Sterling,  IL  61081.  (815)  625-7549. 


SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  with  2  plus 
years  daily  experience  seeks  position 
with  mid-sized  daily.  Willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Call  Pat  at  (412)  836-0971. 


SPORTS  WRITER  -  Aggressive,  former 
minor  leaguer  (literally)  with  clips  from 
the  big-time,  looking  to  join  mid-sized 
or  major  daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  (708) 
272-7544. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR’S  position  sought  by 
energetic,  experienced  editor/writer. 
Will  relocate.  (305)  891-2595. 


FREELANCE 


LOS  ANGELES  THEATER  CRITIC  and 
celebrity  interviewer  with  all  the  right 
inside  connections,  wants  to  write  for 
you.  Candy  (310)  278  5785. 


MARKETING 


RESEARCH  PROFESSIONAL  currently 
in  sales  position  seeks  return  to  news¬ 
paper  research  and  sales  development. 
Ten  years  daily  experience.  Send  to  Box 
6043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION/TECH 

PRODUCTION/PRESSROOM  MANA¬ 
GER.  Are  you  looking  for  the  best?  I  am 
now  available.  With  18  years  hands-on 
experience  running  Goss,  Man  Roland 
and  TKS,  excellent  managerial  skills 
and  a  proven  track  record.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Call  Charles  Lloyd  (904) 
787-6433. 


.  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 


No.  of  Insertions: 


□  CLASSIFIED 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


Editor  &  Publisher 


1 1  West  19m  street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  - 

Retrospective  look  at  a  fallen  newspaper 


By  David  Noack 

The  rumor  mill  was  busy  for  weeks. 

In  fact,  it  was  busier  than  usual. 

For  some  reason,  there  always 
seemed  to  be  a  swirl  of  rumors  circu¬ 
lating  about  the  death  or  near-death 
of  the  Hudson  Valley  News,  in  New¬ 
burgh,  N.Y. 

A  last-minute  go-round  had  it  that 
the  daily  newspaper  would  become  a 
weekly. 

Then  that  changed  and  the  word  on 
the  street  was  that  the  Hudson  Valley 
News  was  going  to  close. 

The  only  difference  this  time  was 
that  the  ominous  speculation  that  the 
newspaper  would  close  was  finally 
true.  The  rumors  and  guessing  would 
come  to  an  end.  Reality  was  about  to 
set  in. 

I  had  stopped  into  a  local  conve¬ 
nience  store  on  my  way  to  work  early 
that  morning  and  saw  the  startling 
banner  headline,  right  below  the 
newspaper’ s  masthead.  It  read,  “OUR 
FINAL  EDITION.” 

After  more  than  a  century  of  ser¬ 
vice,  commitment  and  allegiance  to 
the  community,  the  newspaper  that 
tried  so  hard  to  remake  itself  and  bat¬ 
tle  back  lost  its  fight  in  the  end. 

Over  the  years  it  had  hemorrhaged 
advertising  and  circulation,  and  now 
a  prolonged  and  severe  recession  took 
its  final  toll. 


(Noack  is  a  former  reporter  at  the 
Hudson  Valley  News.  He  now  does 
free-lance  writing  and  public  in¬ 
formation  work.) 


uaaNnNMoa  v^oud 

SM3N  HUM  ISUId  33 


Get  your  copy  of 

MNews 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and  me¬ 
dia  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect 
your  business. 

- 

To;  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills.  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
W  p  O  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
•  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 

bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $128. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


I  City _ State _ Zip. 


Despite  overwhelming  odds,  the 
struggle  to  survive  was  a  valiant  ef¬ 
fort. 

The  Hudson  Valley  News,  a  broad¬ 
sheet  which  had  gone  through  many 
incarnations  over  its  107-year  life¬ 
time,  published  its  final  edition  on 
Aug.  26,  1992. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  residents  of  the 
mid-Hudson  Valley,  a  close-knit 
group  of  farming,  suburban  and  small 
urban  communities  nestled  between 
New  York  City  and  Albany. 

For  me,  the  newspaper’s  closing 
was  a  personal  loss. 

I  worked  at  the  newspaper  for  eight 
years,  covering  many  different  as¬ 
signments  and  getting  my  start  in  daily 


journalism,  learning  the  craft  of 
putting  together  a  coherent  story  from 
a  jumbled  assortment  of  fact  and  fic¬ 
tion. 

The  training  and  experience  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  editors,  along  with  a  dose 
of  trial  and  error,  instilled  in  me  a  dis¬ 
cipline  and  desire  to  do  things  right 
the  first  time  —  getting  the  facts,  fig¬ 
ures  and  quotes  straight. 

There  are  some  thoughts  that  stand 
out  over  the  years  particularly  re¬ 
flective  of  the  personalities  and  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  newspaper. 

I  remember  when  an  enterprising 
reporter  paid  a  Newburgh  youngster 
25<f  for  agreeing  to  be  in  the  photo 
quiz. 

The  photo  quiz  was  an  assignment 
that  really  did  not  call  for  ingenuity 
but  persistence  and  patience  —  in  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  number  of  people  to  an¬ 
swer  a  question  and  then  snap  their 
photos.  It  sounds  easier  than  it  was. 
Almost  everyone  in  the  newsroom  was 
given  the  assignment,  regardless  of 
seniority.  The  policy  seesawed  be¬ 
tween  questions  being  handed  down 
by  editors  or  made  up  by  reporters. 

I  recall  one  question  when  people 
were  asked  whether  they  favored  a 
change  in  the  weather.  Depending  on 
what  type  of  weather  there  was  that 
day,  most  favored  change. 

One  of  the  old-time  staffers,  a  con¬ 
summate  cat  lover,  asked  his  home- 


bound  cats  some  feline-related  ques¬ 
tion  and  then  turned  in  their  photos 
and  answers.  The  cats  were  very 
obliging  and  even  long-winded. 

Then  there  was  the  time  that  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  decided  to  give 
some  reporters  extraordinary  literary 
license  and  allowed  them  to  write  fic¬ 
tional  stories  for  the  April  1  Fool’s 
Day  edition.  One  of  the  stories  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  front  page  involved  a 
visit  by  former  President  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  to  the  area.  What  made  it  some¬ 
what  believable  was  that,  with  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  not  too  far  away,  it  was 
not  out  of  the  realm  of  possibility.  In 
this  case  it  was. 


The  stories  were  so  outrageous  that 
no  one  would  believe  them.  Would 
they? 

They  did.  Suffice  it  to  say  the 
phones  were  busy. 

During  its  day,  the  Hudson  Valley 
News  played  many  roles.  It  was  a 
voice  of  the  community;  competition 
for  existing  newspapers;  a  training 
ground  for  young  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  to  hone  their  skills;  a  repository 
of  knowledge,  and  a  force  that  helped 
shape  public  opinion  and  policies. 

At  the  newspaper  I  learned  the  ba¬ 
sics  of  what  it  takes  to  write  on  dead¬ 
line,  attempted  to  perfect  my  still- 
evolving  writing  style,  and  it  provided 
a  rite  of  passage  in  covering  a  smor¬ 
gasbord  of  events,  meetings,  press 
conferences,  personalities,  and  just 
about  everything  else  that  fits  the  fluid 
definition  of  news. 

Many  of  the  people  I  worked  with 
at  the  newspaper  went  on  to  other  ca¬ 
reers,  some  at  other  newspapers,  oth¬ 
ers  in  public  relations  or  public  in¬ 
formation,  still  others  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  altogether. 

The  closing  of  the  newspaper  was 
preceded  by  a  series  of  telltale  signs, 
such  as  the  closing  of  bureaus  and  not 
replacing  full-time  staffs.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  rumors  had  more  than 
a  grain  of  truth  in  them. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  two  years 

(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  43) 


The  pundits,  analysts  and  onlookers  will  all  have 
their  own  theories  and  Ideas  about  the  death  of  the 
Hudson  Valley  News.  To  a  degree,  they  will  all  probably 
be  right. 
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